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For the Repertory. } 
THE NECESSITY AND SUFFICIEN. | 
CY OF DIVINE AID. 
The experience of all Christians | 
is in its general character very! 
much the same. The Scripture) 
addresses all men as by nature, in, 
the same depraved, degraded, and 
accursed condition: it represents | 
to them exalted virtues and bles- 
sedness unspeakable, as only to be | 
attained on certain unyielding con- | 
ditions. It points outasingle road | 
to heaven, and expressly says there | 
is no other. However widely dif- | 
ferent, then, in detail, one Chris- | 
tian’s pilgrimage may be from , 
that of another, they cannot be so | 
distinct, but that every one must | 
recognise in a brother pilgrim’s 
story, many of his own difficulties | 
and triumphs; all must be united | 
by the warmest sympathy, and the | 
recital of the labours and perse-| 
verance of those who now rest from | 
their labours, and who may be sup- | | 
posed to remember them, only to) 
enhance that felicity which they 
ceaselessly drink-in from the foun- 
tain ofall happiness;—-the recital of | 
what such persons experienced, 
must serve as an important lesson 








| were before gain to him; yea, and 





to those who have but just begun, | 
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or have not yet ended their toils. — 
Such a lesson is afforded us in va- 


| rious places in the Holy Scripture, 


when the sacred penmen tell us of 
their afflictions and their patience, 
their successes and their meekness, 
their persecutions and their forti- 
tude, their temptations and the 
power which preserved their integ- 
rity. And in these instances, the 
instruction given is authoritative 
as precept, and solemnly imposing 
/as inspiration. When St. Paul 
‘tells us that from the moment his 
| persecuted Saviour, armed with 
| the power of the godhead, struck 
down his haughty spirit and stop- 
‘ped his bloody career, he counted 
those things loss for Christ, that 


that he counted all things but loss, 
for the excellency of the knowledge 
| of Christ Jesus his Lord; and that he 
had suffered the loss of all things, 
that he might win Christ and be 
| found in him, not having his own 
righteousness, which was of the 
law, but the righteousness which 
is of God by faith; and that he de- 
sired only to know Jesus Christ, 
and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable unto his 
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death;—when we hear the Apostle 
thus describe the prize for which 
he struggled, and the singleness of 
mind with which he pressed for- 
ward to attain it, we do not merely 
regard him as bold, disinterested, 
and firm of purpose, but his cha- 
racter thus delineated, is instantly 
embraced as a standard for our 
own, both in regard to the object 
of his pursuit and the manner in 
which he pursuedit. So when the 
Apostle tells us, that in times of 
difficulty and distress, he was 
strengthened by Christ, we feel 
that unless in similar difficulties 
and distresses, there is a similar 
interposition in our favour, we can- 
not ‘stand in the same relation to 
Christ as did the Apostle. This 
conviction imparts an interest to 
the subject before us, which it 
could not. possess considered mere- 
ly in reference to the Apostle. We 
know thai, we must have received 


assistance from Christ, or we have 
not yet become men or even babes 


in him, We enter, therefore, with 


the deepest solicitude on the in- 


quiries, 

Ist. How does Christ strengthen 
or assist his followers? 

2d. What are some of the ten- 
dencies of this derived strength? 

The assistance which Christ ren- 
ders his followers is received in 
two ways; through his word and 
through his spirit. From his word 
we learn all that we know or can 
know, during this life, of his will 
concerning us. From it we learn, 
his relation to mankind as their 
Saviour. The origin, nature, and 
stupendous destinies of the human 
race are there revealed tous. The 
doctrines to which God requires 
our assent, the precepts to which 
he exacts our obedience, are there 
made known. The steps by which 
we may avert God’s displeasure, 
regain his favour, and become 
heirs to his promises, are so accu- 


rately and so distinctly marked out 
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in it, that we cannot exaggerate its 
value, in saying, that the book of 
revelation places within our hands, 
the means of making our destinies 
as high and as glorious as heaven 
itself. In addition to the mighty 
truths of which it treats, its im- 
maculate morality, and its impor- 
tance asa guide to eternal happi- 
ness; in considering the capacity 
of the word of God to influence 
mankind, the manner in which its 
contents are exhibited to us, is not 
to be forgotten. It commands, re- 
proves, threatens with authority; 
it instructs, encourages, invites 
with gentleness; its relations are 
simple, forcible and interesting: so 
interesting indeed, that even those 
who have withstood their influence 
have been constrained to admire 
them. Such is the character, of 
the word by which Christ strength- 
ens his followers. Of it, or so 
much of it as he had then deliver- 
ed to his disciples; he says in one 
place, ye are clean through the 
word that I have spoken unto you; 
and again, the words that I have 
spoken unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life; and when at the 
close of his ministry, he commends 
to the care of his Father and their 
Father, those whom he had chosen 
from the world, and whom while 
he was with them he had kept, his 
prayer is, Sanctify them, Father, 
through thy truth, thy word is 
truth:—evidently attributing to 
his word specific influence over 
those to whom it was addressed, 
and designating it as an armour of 
defence against the dangers which 
threatened his disciples. And in- 
deed, it is impossible for us after a 
moments reflection, to think it 
otherwise. Weare every day wit- 
nesses to the control exercised over 
the opinions, feelings and actions 
of men, by a means not entirely 
dissimilar, The master of his art 
directs by the power of his reason- 
ing, the judgments of all with 
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whom he communicates. The 
orator at will, rouses into fury the 
passions of a whole people; or lulls 
them into repose. The love of 
glory is enkindled by some hero’s 
fame, whom generation after gen- 
eration have admired, praised, 
emulated, but never equalled. The 
passion for enterprise is roused by 
tales of chivalry. Indeed there is 
no feeling of the heart, that is not 
alive to an appeal from our fellow- 
men. Unless, therefore, we should 
deny that suasiveness to the work 
of God, which is felt by us so 
mightily every day in the produc- 
tions of men; unless we pronounce 
an address from Jehovah, less cal- 
culated to command the passions, 
and sway the reason than the efforts 
of mere man; we must expect from 
the word of God, a direct and im- 
portant influence upon hearts, cha- 
racters and lives. It is said, in 
apparent opposition to this, and 
with truth, that nothing can be ef- 
fectual in reforming the heart mo- 
rally depraved, but that power 
which first formed it. To denyon 
this account, however, all agency 
to the word of God, in leading 
men to an influential, practical ac- 
quaintance with his character, 
would be to deny to the stamp its 
eficacy, because the wax to re- 
ceive its impression must first be 
mollified. We are far, very far in- 
deed, when we thus assert the pe 
culiar powers of the word of God, 
from supposing unnecessary or at 
all depreciating another and a dis 
tinct act of the Deity upon the heart. 
We believe the heart of man to be 
so utterly perverted by nature, as to 
be dead to all love of God, or of 
holiness considered in itself; and 
as incapable of exercising one hea- 
venly emotion, as the human frame 
from which the spirit has flown, 
is incapable of senseand feeling. 
But at the same time that we 
believe this, we as firmly believe 
that to him whose heart is duly 








operated on by the Spirit of God, 
the gospel of Christ is the power 
of God unto salvation. We seem 
here to have almost unconsciously 
run into a consideration of what 
we proposed as the second means, 
by which Christ strengthens his 
disciples. We would make one re- 
mark more, however, on the first 
before we quit it. Though the 
sacred writers received’ by inspi- 
ration, those truths:which they 
have communicated to us; theirs 
was but the certain knowledge of 
that which we are equally ascer- 
tained of. The different modes in 
which this knowledge has been 
communicated, constitute no 
change in the knowledge itself.— 
Whatever its tendency may be in 
one Case, it is the same in every 
other. The word delivered to 
those with whom God immediately 
communicated, we know was as 
seed planted in their hearts, duly 
prepared for its reception, which 
was productive of abundant froot. 
Just so the word we receive from 
them, if planted in a favourable 
soil, fourisheth and is productive; 
and in no very essential degree are 
we less favoured than the very sub- 
jects of inspiration themselves.— 
But we said that Christ also assists 
his followers by his spirit. And 
we now pass on to that part of our 
subject. The passages of Scrip- 
ture which tend to prove that God 
particularly and immediately in- 
terferes in the case of his ser- 
vants, and by a direct act of his 
power upon their hearts, aids and 
directs them, are so numerous that 
it would be impossible to cite here 
even any considerable portion of 
them. Our Saviour often cheered 
his disciples, with the assurance 
that when he should leave them, he 
would send the Comforter unto 
them, even the Spirit of truth, 
which should lead them into all 
truth. And no less frequently and 
explicitly did he declare, that un- 
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less a man’s heart be radically 
changed in its disposition, be re- 
moulded (if we may use the ex- 
pression) by the hand that framed 
it at first, he can never enter the 
kingdom of Heaven. The Comior- 
ter, said our Saviour when he had 
affectingly told his disciples that 
he must leave them, the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things.— 
And again he says, when 
Comforter is come, 


me; and in another place, 
vou the truth, itis expedient for 
you that I go away, for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you;. but if I go away, I will 
send him untoyou. No less plain- 
ly than in the passages already 


quoted, does our Saviour teach us 
in his conversation with Nicode- 
mus, (so often referred to, and so 


familiar to all of us,) that we are 
to expect a mysterious and divine 
influence upon our hearts, which 
shall fit us to partake of those joys 
which he has in reversion for his 
followers. Verily, verily I say un- 
to you, (are his words) except a 
man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. The aston- 
ished ruler of the Jews exclaimed, 
how can these things be. After 
renewing the asseveration, and 
stating somewhat more at large 
the doctrine he was endeavouring 
to inculcate, he says, marvel not 
that I said unto you, ye must be 
born again; he admits the mystery 
but rebukes his incredulity, by 
pointing out its parallel in nature; 
the wind, he observes, bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the spirit. Of similar im- 
port are a number of other passa- 
ges; such as, whosoever is born of 
God, doth not commit sin, and as 
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many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God; and 
ye have the spirit of adoption, 
whereby ye cry abba father; and a- 
gain, the spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirits, that we are 
the sons of God. But we will not 
tire the patience of our readers, by 
offering further evidence on a point 
so plain. 

And we cannot but express our 
surprise, that any who profess to 
believe in, and have at all studied 
the sacred volume, should deny 
this important and conspicuous 
part of its system, which, while it 
challenges our belief upon the cre- 
dit of Heaven, contains nothing in 
itself, to which reason finds it at 
all difficult to submit. The Scrip- 
ture on this subject expresses sim- 
ply this, that God acting directly 
upon the soul, so changes its chase 
racter, that it assents to certain 
propositions to which it perhaps 
would not otherwise have assented, 
and that certain truths exert an in- 
fluence upon it, which but for this 
change they could not have exert- 
ed: that objects which once excited 
hatred or disgust, become sources 
of delightful enjoyment: and that 
every feeling, every desire, every 
faculty of the soul is so operated 
upon, as that new motives impel 
to action, new plans occupy the 
attention, and new enterprises 
afford delightful employment.— 
Noris this unreasonable, unless it 
be reasonable to suppose, that he 
who called the soul into existence 
can after having given it being, af- 
fect it no farther, and that the for- 
mer of the intellect cannot so 
quicken and invigorate its facul- 
ties, as that it shall estimate things 
more justly than it could do with- 
out his assistance; and that God, 
who first taught man to think and 
reason, Cannot strengthen, control, 
direct at pleasure his powers of 
thought and of reason. We do 
not, however, for a moment assent 
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to any one of these propositions. 
It is needless to dwell longer on 
this subject; the doctrine we have 
endeavoured to set forth, is reason- 
able and it is plainly revealed. 

( To be continued. ) 


From the Gospel Messenger. 


The following Essay on the sénse in 
which the King is the head of the 
Church of England, was written in 
consequence of its having been assert- 
ed on a public occasion, in one of the 
middle States, that he wasthe spiritual 
head of that Church. 

We deem it a privilege, to have it in 
our power, to place this valuable arti- 
cle, which has never been published, 
on the pages of the Gospel Messenger. 


ESSAY, 


On the Sense in which the King is the 
Head of the Church of England. 


It has been said, that the Presby- 
terian Church recognises Christ as 
the Spiritual Head of that Church, 
and that in a higher and more ex- 
tensive sense than some other 
Churches. It is understood that 
in the allegation made, reference 
was more particularly had to the 
Church of Rome, and the Episco- 
pal Churches of England and the 
United States. It is believed, that 
there is no Christian Church, 
which does not recognise Christ as 
its Spiritual Head, and that a can- 
did inquiry would show that the 
only difference is, in the greater or 
less degree of explicitness with 
which, in their different formula- 
ries, the doctrine is set forth. I 
have a Roman Catholic Catechism 
set forth by authority, which de- 
clares “that Church recognises 
One Head Jesus Christin Heaven,” 
and it admits not a doubt, but that 
a pious and intelligent. Papist 
would reject the. doctrine of any 
other than a delegated and vicarial 
power in the Pope. 

The thirty-seventh Article of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 











in the United States of America, 
is plain and direct, not only declar- 
ing merely the duty of civil obedi- 
ence, but expressly excluding the 
power of the civil magistrate “in 
things purely spiritual.” 

Let the Article referred to be 
compared for a moment, with what 
on a similar subject is declared to 
be the Confession of Faith of a 
Presbyterian Church. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, twen- 
ty-third chapter,—“the Civil Ma- 
gistrate hath authority, and it is 
his duty, to take order that peace 
and unity be preserved in the 
Church, that the truth of God be 
kept pure and entire, that all blas- 
phemies and heresies be suppress- 
ed, all corruptions and abuses in 
worship and discipline prevented 
or reformed, and all the Ordinan- 
ces of God duly settled, adminis- 


'tered and observed; for the_better 


effecting whereof, he hath “power 
to call Synods, to be present at 


'them, and to provide that whatev- 


er is transacted in them be accor- 
ding to the word of God.” It is 
needless to remark, that if at any 
time, the Civil Power should seek 
an authority for interfering with 
the spiritualities of the established 
Church of Scotland, it would more 
readily find the object of its search 
in the preceding Confession, than 
a similar spirit would find an equi- 
valent warrant in any article of the 
English Church. 
Itis‘taken for granted, that as 
the Articles of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, are the only autho- 
ritative standards in that Church, 
and that as the thirty-seventh Ar- 
ticle expressly in terms excludes all 
Civil Power, going to the utmost 
extent of the most pointed disclai- 
mer, there is an end of the question 
in relation to that Church. Th 
further inguiry must, therefore, be 
confined to the English Church.— 
I am aware, that the claims of ma- 
ternity onthe partof that venera- 
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ble body, and the filial attachment 
of the American Church, have been 
fruitful sources of invidious re- 
mark. National feeling has given 
birth to religious prejudice, and 
because an imbecile King said “no 
Bishop, no King,” a necessary 
connection of Bishop and King, 
has been imagined. It is time that 
a liberal people should cease to 
drink in the poison of these secta- 
rian prejudices; and reason from 
facts, rather than preconceived and 
confounded notions. 

The King of England is un- 
doubtedly the head of the English 
Church, as by law established; the 
supreme Head on earth, as declar- 
ed by act of Parliament, the Ca- 
nons, and the Articles of that 
Church. As such, he exercises 
various powers; he nominates Bi- 
shops, he summons Convocations; 
by his constitutional ecclesiastical 
tribuflals, he administers justice 
according to the Canon Law. The 
question is, do these Acts of Par- 
liament, and the. assumption of 
these powers by the King, consti- 
tute him Head of the English 
Church, in such a sense as obliges 
that Church to recognise Christ 
as its spiritual Head in a more 
modified sense than he is recog- 
nised by the Presbyterian Church? 
‘Yo answer this question correctly, 
we are bound to inquire historical- 
ly. into the origin and progress of 
these laws, the evil they were in- 
tended to correct, the interpreta- 
tion put upon them by commenta- 
tors, the power and practice under 
them, and finally, the exposition of 
the Church’s construction of them 
in her Liturgy, Canons and Arti- 
cles. lintend no laboured histori- 
cal deduction of particulars. It 
may be duly necessary to call to 
remembrance, that the declared 
object of the Acts of Supremacy 
was to repress papal encroach- 
ments. The Pope by along course 


of usurpation, had gradually in 
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England, as well as in the rest of 
Christendom, assumed to himself 
such powers as threatened the in- 
dependence of every State,—he had 
drawn to himself the appointment 
of all ecclesiastical officers, the de- 
termination of all ecclesiastical 
causes, and of a// causes where ec- 
clesiastics were parties; he levied 
contributions under various pre- 
texts; in fine, the Church had be- 
come an imperium in imperio. This 
was the mischief; and when its ex- 
ercise came home to the selfishness 
of a tyrant, the reformation began 
in England. The statutes in ques- 
tion, then, threw off this foreign 
yoke; they brought back ecclesiasti- 
cal causes to domestic tribunals, 
and English Priests to English 
laws and English judges, and Eng- 
lish Bishops to English allegiance; 
restored the King to what he, as 
civil magistrate and peter patric, 
always by law, by common law, as 
we shall afterwards show, was al- 
ways as King entitled. Now, not 
one of these powers is sfiritual in 
a religious sense; they are civil 
and ecclesiastical; and the King is 
supreme in the same sense, in the 
last as in the first;—supreme as 
the executive first magistrate, en- 
trusted with the execution of all 
laws; and supreme as the judicial 
magistrate, the fountain of all jus- 
tice; both to be exercised through 
the ordinary officers and tribunals 
constituted bylaw. Noone, more 
especially no English lawyer, civi- 
lian or divine, ever dreamed of call- 
ing the King supreme in the same 
sense, or as to the same or even si- 
milar objects of power, in which 
Christ is called supreme. Supreme, 
in law, is a technical term; it means 
without control, in relation to the 
definite power to be exercised on 
the definite object; in this sense, 
our legislature is called supreme, 
our judiciary supreme by the con- 
stitution, yet no one is misled; all 
know the constitution is superior 
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to both, and the people to all. So, 
in England, the supremacy of the 
King is predicated of the ecclesias- 
tical polity of the realm, the do- 
mestic economy of the Church, 
the rights of its members civilly, 
and the interpretation and execu- 
tion of the ecclesiastical law., Ma- 
ny persons, with whatever confi- 
dence they rush into the assertion 
of opinions upon the subject of in- 
quiry, are not aware what a vast 
extent of jurisdiction isin England 
called ecclesiastical, which here, 
either does not exist, having no 
object to operate upon, or is called 
civil. None of this jurisdiction is 
spiritual, it is ecclesiastical; as Ves- 
try and Wardens are ecclesiastical, 
but not spiritual officers. Itiscri- 
minal or civil; we will only advert 
to the latter: the business of tithes, 
the right of presentation to benefi- 
ces, the whole subject of matrimo- 
ny and divorce, testamentary cau- 
ses, that isthe whole business of set- 
tling estates, proving and litigating 
wills, legacies. Now, in all these 
matters there is an ecclesiastical 
law (the Canon law) and ecclesias- 
tical judges; in relation to which 
the King is supreme, in the same 
sense, that he is supreme in rela- 
tion to the common law, and com- 
mon law tribunals; not by any right 
to interfere and direct, but, in the 
former, by the common law tri- 
bunals, prohibiting the ecclesias- 
tical courts when they overstep 
their bounds; in the latter, by ap- 
peal in the last resort to the House 
of Peers. The King only acts 
through his courts; if a single case, 
spiritual, can be found ever agitat- 
ed there, I will give up the ques- 
tion. Of all these matters, the 
Pope claimed the jurisdiction, as 
also of the persons of all priests. 
To repel this claim, and restore 
these supreme powers to the King, 
was to cure the mischief, bring 
back the common law; and such 
was the object, the scope, the in- 
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tent, and the true meaning of the 
statute of supremacy; and such is 
the unanimous construction of 
every decision, comment, and 
abridgment to be found upon the 
shelves of a lawyer. I refer te, in 
order to dismiss without ceremony, 
the oath of supremacy, which I 
have heard has been pressed into 
this argument. There is no such 
oath required by the law of Ene- 
land, that required by the statute 
of Henry VIII. was abolished by 
1 William, c. 8. and the substitute 
is a mere abjuration of any foreien 
supremacy. 

The appointment of Bishops has 
been mentioned as an exercise of 
spiritual power. It is true, that 
the King nominates the Bishops, 
and equally true, that his nomina- 
tion always prevails. It will not 
be overlooked, that none but an 
ordained Priest can be nominated 
for election as a Bishop; and if I 
am to suppose myself in argument 
with an advoeate for parity in the 
ministry, I might say, this exer- 
cise of prerogative is not spiritual, 
it gives no spiritual power; the 
nominee is a Bishop already; the 
King has made hima Peer, and 
given him large temporalities, but 
there the actends. There is, how- 
ever, no necessity for pushing the 
argumentum ad hominem; because 
the King merely designates the 
person out of a body of men alrea- 
cy divinely set apart, every one of 
whom is to be presumed spiritual- 
ly qualified and called. (Not tobe 
a Diocesan or Lord over other 
ministers. This is the King’s 
work.) *The act of Consecration 
conveys the spiritual power and 
holy office and authority, as the 
Church believes, by the immediate 
instrumentality of the Holy Ghost 
through the medium of the spirit- 


* “Receive the Holy Ghost for the of- 
fice and work of a Bishop, by the impo- 
sition of our hands.” See consecration 
of Bishops. ; 
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ual officers, the Bishops, acting in 
their apostolic, or at all events in 
their presbyterial functions. I 
might ask if the King designates 
the candidate for the see, and 
therefore makes the Bishop—if the 
congregation elect a minister and 
he is ordained, do not the congre- 
gation therefore make their minis- 
ter? In truth, the spiritual crea- 
tion of neither is owing to King 
nor congregation. To summon 
and preside in convocations, will 
not be seriously pressed—the very 
same power we know is exercised 
in the church of Scotland, as a du- 
ty enjoined by the Westminster 
Confession, and by her frame of 
Church government, as recognised 
by the act of union (5 Anne) as to 
her Synods. We have before us 
an account of the opening of a 
general assembly in Edinburgh, in | 
the year 1818. The following ex- | 
tract may suffice. “On the first | 
day of the assembly, after the com- | 
missioner (the Earl Morton) had 
delivered his credentials, which 
consisted of a long pious epistle 
from the Prince Regent to the min- 
isters and elders in general assem- 
bly convened, wherein his Royal 
Ilighness stimulates them to a 
still more zealous discharge of 
their respective duties by all man- 
ner of devout arguments and copi- 
ous quotations from the minor 
Prophets and Epistles; and after 
the moderator had returned thanks 
for this favour, and intimated the 
firm resolution of himself and his 
brethren to profit, as far as the in- 
firmities of their nature might per- 
mit, by the admonitions of ‘the 
nursing father of our Zion,’ ”’ &c. 
Again: “Immediately under, and 
with his back towards the commis- 
sioner, sits the moderator or cleri- 
cal president ofthe assembly.” I 
will only add, that while the gen- 
eral assembly continues annually 
to convene under the, sanction of 
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the English Church, the convoca- 

tion has not been assembled for al- 

most a century. 

An examination of the common 

law and of each particular statute, 

would demonstrate the correctness 

of the interpretation here offered, 

of the King’s supremacy: it existed 

at common law, and is not other- 

wise or greater by act of Parlia- 

ment. Lord Hale, whose eminence 

a lawyer only yields to the bril- 

liancy of his character as a Chris- 

tian, says “The supremacy of the 

crown in matters ecclesiastical is 

a most indubitable right of the 

crown, as appears by records of 
unquestionable truth and authori- 

ty.’ Could Lord Hale have sup- 
posed for an instant that this su- 
premacy of the King interfered 
with the spiritual supremacy of 
Christ? Is he the same Lord Hale 
who among his resolutions as a 
|| judge, adopted the following, 
“That I rest not upon my own un- 
derstanding or strength, but im- 
plore and rest upon the direction 
and strength of God ”—Lord Coke 
asserts the same of the common 
law (of which be it always remem- 
bered the Christian religion in 
part) upon the same point with his 
wonted accuracy, with this remar- 
kable addition, ‘‘under God,” 
which the piety of Hale doubtless 
understood Enough of common 
law authority; I will close it with 
the pointed words of Lord Hale.— 
“And though the Pope made great 
usurpations and encroachments on 
the right, (the right of supremacy) 
yet these were always complained 
of as illegal; and those encroach- 
ments are now pared off by the Sta- 
tutes 25 H. 8, c. 19, 20. 21, and 26 
a. 863°" 

In the statutes themselves guati- 
Sying words are always introduced 
—thus in Rich. 2d, “subject to 
God;”. Hen. 8th, “next unto God;” 
same King, “no superior under 








their “nursing father, the head .of| 


God.” And! in theso much talked 
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about and little understood Act of 
Supremacy itsell, 26 Hen. 8, cap. 
1, “The only supreme head in 
earth of the Church of England;” 
and the preamble of the same statute 
is, *for the increase of virtue in 
Christ’s religion, and to repress all 
errors, Aeresies and other enormi- 
ties and abuses.”—-How? Why in 
the only way they were ever at- 
tempted to be reformed by the 
Church of England, the calling in 
the aid of the civil magistrate to 
the ecclesiastical tribunal—the 
very object and mode sanctioned 
by the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, I believe not for spiritual purs 
poses in either case, but if for one, 
then for the other. If persecution, 


even unto blood, has followed from 
such a qualified union of Church 
and State—if the gordian knot be 
happily cut in this country ow 
and forever, let us rejoice for our 
superior privileges; it is yet uncut 
in any part of the old world, and 


while we trace our descent from pa- 
rent stocks in which the evil is e- 
qually at the root of each, let us 
like the dutiful children of Noah, 
cover our father’s failings, knowing 
they are but dim spots on a bright 
escutcheon. 

But if other Churches are to be 
tried, as to the fundamental princi- 
ples of their creed, by their Confes- 
sions of Faith, why not give the 
Church of England the benefit of a 
similar purgation? Why refer 
to Acts of Parliament and regal 
prerogatives to fasten obnoxious 
insinuations, when you have the 
full declaration of the Church in 
relation to her doctrines in her Li- 
turgy, in her Canons, in her Arti- 
cles—her Articles sanctioned and 
established by Acts of Parliament? 
Deal out equal justice. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith was 
made under the authority of Acts of 
Parliament of England and Scotland. 
After the deputed divines settled it, 
it was sanctioned by Act of Parlia- 

Vor. VINI.......No, 8.44. 
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ment, Charles I, part 2, sep. 2, act 
16, “an Act anent the Catechisms, 
Confession of Faith, and ratifica- 
tion thereof;” at Edinburgh Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1649, inter alia, “Do 
ratify and appreve the said Cate- 
chisms, Confession of Faith,” &c. 
What becomes, let me ask, of the 
idea of the non-sufrremacy of the 
civil power in the Church of Scot- 
land? The act of union (5 Anne, 
8) completes the proof; it obliges 
the Episcopal King of England to 
swear to support the Church of 
Scotland as by law established, and 
it needs no spirit of prophesy to 
foretell, he will before long have to 
swear to support the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion by law established 
in Ireland! “ 

We have said of her Liturgy— 
next to the inspired writings in its 
simplicity and purity—her Liturgy 
holds out in every office and in 
every prayer the great doctrine, 
Christ crucified—Christ exalted— 
the Head, the Spouse, the Shep- 
herd, the Door, the Foundation 
the Corner-Stone; and no where 
more fully and more plainly than 
in her offices for the ordering of 
Priests and consecration of Bi- 
shops. If the impiety of any 
earthly potentate should dare to 
seek supremacy over the head of 
the Episcopal Church, it will find 
but poor warranty of title in the 
English or American Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Her Canons—“The King’s pow- 
er within his realms, is the highest 
power under God”’—“the same au- 
thority in causes ecclesiastical that 
the godly Kings had among the 
Jews, and Christian Emperors of - 
the primitive Church.” 

Her thirty-nine Articles—Ar- 
ticle 37 throughout. It deserves 
remark that here the word supre- 
macy. was changed for chief pow- 
er, chief government. This Ar- 
ticle expressly excludes the Prince 
“from ministering God’*s word or 
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the sacrament,” (the very saving 
in the Westminister Confession of 
Faith,) and expressly qualifies the 
prerogative as in the Canon, “by 
such prerogative as we see to have 
been given always to godly princes 
in Holy Scripture by God himself;” 





“that is, that they should rule all | 
estates and degrees committed to | 
their charge by God, whether they | 
be ecclesiastical or temporal, and | 
restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil doers.” The 
whole article is plain, convincing 
and unanswerable in its very letter. | 

The annals of the Church of 
England present us an instance in 
which her spiritual heads upon 
earth were called upon to decide 
the very question we are now dis- 
cussing—a practical illustration is 
often of more weight than elabo- 
rate argumentation. One martyr 
is worth volumes of sermons. I; 
refer to the case of the seven Bi-| 
shops. James II. issued his pro- 
clamation as head of the Church, 
relaxing the laws against non-con- 
formity; the Bishops were directed 
to have it read in their dioceses. 
If he were head of the Church in 
the sense now contended for as the 
sense of the Episcopal Church, his 
right was clear, and obedience was 
a duty. What said the Bishops? 
Seven of them, all that were in 
London, with Sancroft, the Pri- 
mate, at their head, (Sancroft, who 
when the same James was de- 
throned, sacrificed his primacy on 
the altar of his conscience) refused 
obedience, were committed to the 
tower, were tried and acquitted. 

The conclusion from what has 
been said is, that with regard to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America, 
there is not the slightest ground 
for any imputation;—that the title 
of supreme head of the Church 
gives the King of England no sfi- 
ritual power—its only meaning is 
the substitution (or rather restitu- 
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tion) of the King’s power, for that 
ecclesiastical power which the 
Pope had usurped, and which be- 
longed to the chief-magistrate by 
the common law, in relation to tem- 
poralities and the internal govern- 
ment of the Church—that no per- 
sonal interference of the King, even 
in ecclesiastical matters, ever oc- 
curs—they are always settled by 
the regularecclesiastical tribunals. 
Things spiritual are strongly, by 
law, discriminated froin things 
civil and ecclesiastical. It has 
been incidentally shown that a 
Presbyterian Church (that of Scot- 
land) is built on the same’ founda- 
tion, the act of union, as the Church 
of England; acknowledges to the 
same or greater extent the civil au- 
thority; holds her Confession of 
Faith under the same sanction that 
the Church of England does her 
Articles; and is secured in her sta- 
bility by the same pledge—the 
King’s coronation oath. I can only 
add a wish as to this question—— 
Requiescat in Pace! 


Errata.—Page 346, line 14, for *con- 
founded” read unfounded; 6th line from 
the foot of the same col. for “duly,” only. 


From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
THE COMMON CHRISTIAN’S 
LIBRARY. 

“Give attendance to reading”—1 Tim. 
Iv. 3. 

Mr. Eprror—The following let- 
ter was written to a highly esteem- 
ed individual, who once sat under 
the ministry of the author. It oc- 
curred to him, before finishing his 
epistle, that there might be many 
other persons in the same situatior 
with that of the friend whom he 
was then addressing, and to whom, 
therefore, his remarks might not 
be altogether unacceptable or use- 
less. If you concur in this opinion, 
you are at liberty to give the com- 
munication to your readers. Sure- 











ly in this age of excitement, and 
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when there are such a multitude 
ef books, sound and unsound, every 
where to be met with, itis a matter 
of the highest moment, to give a 
right direction to the minds of seri- 
ous inquirers. Such persons ought 
to be the peculiar objects of Chris- 
tian sympathy and counsel. How 
often, alas, do they fall in the way 
of those “fools and blind,’’ of whom 
our Lord speaks, and are either 
driven altogether back, or deluded 
into a mere form of religion. That 
the Spirit of truth would guide all 
sincere inquirers into “the good 
way,” and grant them grace to 
“walk therein,” and to “find rest 
for their souls,” is the prayer of 
A CONSTANT READER. 


December 8, 1826. 


My Dear Friend:—Oftentimes 
has a promise come across my 
mind, which I made to you just 
before leaving E , but again 


and again have I dismissed it, till 


this afternoon it appeared to me I 
ought no longer delay its fulfil- 
ment. The pariicular promise I 
allude to, was to furnish you with 
a list of such books as would best 
aid and direct an ordinary Chris- 
tian, who was earnestly desirous of 
understanding the truths, enjoying 
the privileges, and living up to the 
duties of the gospel of our blessed 
Lord. And upon each work, I 
think, I pledged myself to make 
such remarks as might serve to 
show its peculiar character and re- 
lative importance. This engage- 
ment it isnow my intention (“if the 
Lord will,’?) to accomplish. But 
before advancing a single step in 
the duty before me, it ought to be 
observed, that 20 human writings, 
however excellent, should be fiermit- 
ted to supercede the word of God.— 
This last is the pure, inexhaustible 
fountain whence all divine truth is- 
sues; whilst the works of men are, 
at the best, but turbid and scanty 
streams. Such indeed is the im- 
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perfection of our present state, 
that we all need to drink out of 
those channels which the pious ser- 
vants of God, in different ages 
have opened to convey the life-giv- 
ing waters through this parched 
desert; but blessed is that man who 
partakes most largely at the foun- 
tain head. He who doesnot studv 
the Bible, is not competent to ap- 
preciate other religious books; for 
that is the great standard by which 
these are to be tried. Whilst we 
are reading the productions of 
man, (and I may add, listening to 
a sermon,) we should ever keep 
the “fan” of the word in our hand, 
that we may be able to separate 
the precious from the vile—to ga- 
ther out the wheat for our nourish- 
ment, and reject the worthless 
chaff. He whose mind is not un- 
der the supreme guidance of Scrip- 
ture, is liable to beled away “with 
every wind of doctrine.” Such a 
man is “ever changing, and never 
able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth;”’ or else he settles down 
into the bigoted partisan of some 
system of human fabrication. And 
need I here add, my dear sister, 
what I have told you a thousand 
times from the pulpit, and ‘ten 
thousand times out of it, that with- 
out the teaching of the Holy Spi- 
rit we must, even with the word of 
God in our hands, ever remain ig- 
norant of that “wisdom which is 
from above?” To the natural eye 
the Bible is “a sealed book;” and 
though all-glowing with heavenly 
radiance, not one beam will ever 
penetrate the darkness of a prayer- 
less mind. Supposing then the 
divine oracles to be daily studied, 
with earnest supplication for the 
enlightening and sanctifying influ- 
ences of their gracious author, 
(which is the very course I am per- 
suaded you pursue,) I would then 
recommend as aids to the believer’s 
growth in grace, 

1. Dr. Thomas Scott’s Notes 
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and especially his Practical Obser-. 


vations upon the Bible, I have 
never yet met with a Commentator 
so admirably adapted to ordinary 
use as Dr. Scott. As an interpre- 
ter he is clear, sober,and judicious. 
He never so dwells upon one doc- 
trine, as to keep others out of view, 
(the grand defect of many exposi- 
tors;) but gives to each truth that 
proportion of notice which its re- 
lative importance seems to demand 
for it. The great doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith alone, the very 
hinge on which the whole gospel 
turns, and its all-pervading princi- 
ple, Dr. Scott very fully and clear- 
ly unfolds; where it is specially 
treated of in Holy Writ, he never 
loses sight of it upon any occasion, 
and uniformly so handles it as to 
beat down the pride ofthe Pharisee 
on the one hand, and expose the rot- 
tenness of the antinomian on the 
other. But his Commentary is 
not simply doctrinal; he shows all 
the varied bearings of “the truth” 
upon the inner and outer man. In 
a word, he is highly experimental 
and practical throughout. And 
for this part of his work he ap- 
pears peculiarly competent. Ne- 
ver, perhaps, were displayed in 
any uninspired composition, such 
a deep insight into the deceitful 
workings of the natural heart, and 
so accurate a knowledge of the ex- 
ercises of a mind renewed by di- 
vine grace; combined with such an 
enlarged, and at the same time, 
minute acquaintance with human 
life, under every variety of circum- 
stance. To write this work, de- 
manded such observation of the 
world, united to such studious ha- 
bits, as could very rarely indeed be 
found in the same individual. And 
the Lord seems to have led this won- 
derful man through just the path 
that would qualify him to compose 
such a book. I seldom read it in 
my family without being astonish- 
The por- 
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tion of “Practical Observations” 
we read this morning was upon 
the 15th—17th verses of the 21st 
John. Turn to it, my dear friend, 
and see how skilfully and nobly he 
sets forth the effects of love to 
Christ! But I must tear myself 
away from Scott, or you will begin 
to think I wish you to have only 
one work in your library. 

The next author to whom I 
would direct your attention, is the 
Rev. John Newton. His works 
are a rich mine of experimental 
religion; and itis this, Iam_ per- 
suaded, which gives them such a 


| charm overthe pious mind. With 


him Christianity was neither a 
cold, intellectual abstraction, nora 
mere refinement upon the morals 
of heathenism: but a warm and 
moving reality, bearing the sacred 
impress of heaven. His religion 
is eminently that of the heart. He 
seems absolutely incapable of con- 
templating divine truth in any 
other point of view than as conse- 
crating the affections and transfor 
ming the life. Few writers breathe 
a more solemn and affectionate 
spirit, and none are characterized 
by a larger measure of simplicity 
and godly sincerity. And, what 
is not unworthy of ‘remark, the 
style of Mr. Newton is so uniform- 
ly simple, sprightly and vigorous, 
that the reader never finds himself 
perplexed or fatigued. 

3. Give Dr. Noddridge a place 
in your library. Religion seldom 
appears so amiable as in the pages 
o: this truly eminent divine. He 
is indeed as strenuous in maintain- 
ing the doctrines of grace, as he is 
moderate upon those points where 
the good of different names may 
allowedly differ. I would particu- 
larly recommend tto you his “Rise 
anth Progress of Religion in the 
Soul.” It is a plain scriptural ac- 
count of christian doctrine, inter- 
woven with a deeply interesting 
description of the various states 
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of the mind, beginning with the in- 
sensibility of its natural infidelity, 
and proceeding through the cases 
of those who are somewhat anx- 
ious for their spiritual concerns; 
those who have been recently awa- 
kened, the new convert to “truth,” 
the tried christian, the prosperous 
believer, and closing with the 
death-bed of the saint. You per- 
ceive how very extensive it is in 
its plan, and yet it is admirably 
condenced in the execution. And 
what must contribute incalculably 
to its value, almost every page of 
this book is appositely inwraught 
with multitudes of precious scrip- 
ture quotations. It seems to me, 
there are few ways in which a pi- 
ous person can do more good, than 
by keeping by him a few copies of 
the **Rise and Progress,”’ either to 
lend or give away at his discretion. 
Not many works have been more 
extensively circulated and read, 


and none of the kind perhaps bet- 


ter deserved it. 

4, | would warmly recommend 
to you “The Complete Duty of 
Man,” by the Rev. Henry Venn.— 
It is a free, and yet systematical 
view of the religion of Jesus, both 
in its principles and practical ap- 
plications. Its doctrines are strict- 
ly evangelical throughout, and it 
every where breathes the spirit o: 
sound, fervent, and enlightened 
piety. “The Complete Duty” may 
be read with great advantage as 
family lectures upon the evening 
of the Lord’s day, or any. other 
convenient occasion. But beware, 
my friend, not to confound this ex- 
cellent treatise with another called 
“The Whole Duty of Man,” which, 
in too many respects, is unhappily 
of an entirely opposite character. 

5. Milner’s History of the 
Church,” will be read with delight 
by every Bible Christian. It is 
the only general ecclesiastical his- 
tory I know of, which answers. to 
its name. It is not, like most 
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works upgn the subject, an account - 
of the “wicked men,” who have in- 
truded themselves upon the church 
of Christ, and of their false princi- 
ples and evil practices, and of the 
disturbances which have grown 
out of these, but it is a history of 
the “congregation of faithful men,” 
who have “with the heart believed 
on the Lord Jesus Christ unto 
righteousness, and confessed with 
the mouth unto salvation.” With 
Miiner it seems to have been a 
leading design, te show that true 
christians have in every age thought, 
They have 
held the same essential truths, pro- 
fessed the same gracious change 
of heart, and been careful to live 
to the “praise of the glory” of 
Him, who called them “out of 
darkness into his marvellouslight ” 
The pious reader will always rise 
from this book animated and 
strengthened for “the race set be- 
fore him.” AndTI recollect once 
hearing of a celebrated infidel of 
our country, who having casually 
met with it, could turn his mind to 
nothing else till he had finiShed it, 
Indeed the narratiye of Milner is 
so very interesting, that I know of 
no work better calculated to be 
put into the hands of careless per- 
sons, or those prejudiced against 
religion. It can scarcely fail to 
seize upon their attention, and 
thus, insensibly as it were, convey 
into their minds “the truth as it is 
in Jesus,’ and the purest ideas of 
vital godliness. 

6. Dwight’s Sermons. We have 
been singularly favoured within the 
last thirty years in this sort of re- 
ligious production. Since the 
commencement of the great revi- 
val in which we live, of the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, there 
have been very many admirable 
writers of sermons raised up, and 
among these stands pre-eminently 
the name of Dwight. His dis- 
courses are entitled, “Yheology 
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Explained and Defended, in a se- 
ries of Sermons.” Shortly after 
they issued from the press in this 
country, they were stereotyped in 
Glasgow, and constituted the lar- 
gest work that had ever been sub 
mitted to that process. They have 
passed through edition after edi- 
tion in England and in this coun- 
try, and in order still further to 
satisfy the extraordinary avidity 
with which they were sought after 
by the religious world, a volume 
of extracts from them was publish- 
ed under the name of “The Beau- 
ties of Dwicht.”” Tothe clearness 
and depth of a truly philosophic 
mind, Dr. Dwight added the rich- 
ness of a poet’s fancy; and all these 
high powers are put forth in his 
discourses with a perspicuity, a 
taste, and a warmth of pious feel- 
ing as instructive as they are cap- 
tivating. Upon the character and 
offices of the Saviour, and the du- 
ties of the decalogue; he is equally 
interesting and edifying. The great 
Christian law of love he unfolds 
and displays with a master’s hand: 
and never did I feel my own little- 
ness more than when endeavouring 
to follow him in the awful gran- 
deur of his conceptions, whilst dis- 
coursing upon the attributes of 
Jehovah. What must powerfully 
commends Dr. Dwight to every en- 
lightened believer—he is singular- 
ly unshackeled by human systems. 
He ever appears to have but one 
object in view—to furnish his hear- 
ers with sound, scriptural instruc- 
tion. And, if the universal appro- 
bation of the wise and the good, 
be a just criterion, he enjoys the 
enviable distinction of having ac- 
complished so noble a purpose. 
7. Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress.” Except the Holy Scrip- 
tures, no other book gives a truer, 


_or more striking account of the 


Christian’s journey through this 
wilderness of sin and sorrow. To 
write such a work, it is evident, re- 
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quired the deepest personal expe- 
rience in religion; and in reading 
it over, one can scarcely tell which 
most to admire, the skill or the 
artlessness of the author. The 
mazes of our corrupt hearts, and 
the workings of divine grace, he 
lays open to us with an accuracy, 
a fulness and a vividness truly as- 
tonishing. Generally just so. far 
as books breathe the spirit and 
bear the impress of gospel piety, 
have they been reviled, or neglect- 
ed by the world. But the extraor- 
dinary genius with which the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” is written, has 
made it a singular exception to 
to this rule. Perhaps no uninspir- 
ed production has passed through 
so many editions, or received 
more praise éven from the enemies 
of “truth.” The testimonies of 
Lord Kaimes and Dr. Franklin I 
pass over, in order to dwell upon 
one more recently given. *The 
Edinburgh Reviewers, after finally 
remarking of Homer, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, &c. “these 
giant sons of genius stand indeed 
upon the earth; but they tower 
above their fellows;” and then giv- 
ing the most splendid eulogy of 
Spenser, immediately add, “there 
is only one book of this kind,’’ (the 
Fairy Queen,) “which has more in- 
terest than Spenser, (with scarcely 
less imagination; and that is the 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” I would re- 
commend to you the edition with 
Mason, Scott, and Burder’s notes, 
which are very valuable. 

8. Mead’s “Almost Christian,”’ 
Venn’s “Essay on the Prophesy of 
Zecharias, or Mistakes in Religion 
Exposed,” Flavel’s “Touchstone 
of Sincerity,”’ Pike and Hayward’s 
“Cases of Conscience,” Edwardson 
“The Affections,’’ Vincent’s “Love 
to an Unseen Christ,” Flavel on 
the “Keeping of the Heart,” and 

*Edinburgh Review, June, 1815, No. 


xlix. page 62, Art. 2d, Sismondi’s Liter- 
ature of the South. 
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Faber on “The Ordinary Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit,” are all 
works that will commend them- 
selves to the conscience of every one 
who is in earnest in the matter of 
religion. They spread before us 
the real nature of vital piety, give 
the signs of a genuine work of 
grace upon the heart, afford very 
valuable instruction and consola- 
tion to the soldier of the cross, in 
his spiritual warfare, and expose 
the various delusions, under which 
too many souls are content to be 
held. When indeed a profession 
of religion is made as a mere qui- 
etus to the conscience, or from 
some darker motive, these works 
will not be at all relished, because 
they strip the mask from formalists 
and hypocrites, force, as it were, 
the light of truth upon their minds, 
and lay bare the rotten foundation 
of their hopes. If, however, we 
wish not to be deceived, but are 
sincerely desirous of knowing the 
truth of our state before God, then 
such authors, after the inspired 
writers, will be “the men of our 
counsel.” We shall prize them 
highly, and feel thankful, that the 
Lord ever raised up such men to 
furnish us with the means of trying 
our own spirit. That earnest ex- 
hortation of the apostle Paul to 
professors of religion will often 
fall with a solemn weight upon 
our hearts,—** Examine yourselves, 
whether ye be in the faith; prove 
your own selves. Know ye not 
your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be re- 
probates?”” And poring over the 
pages of Mead, Flavel, Faber, &c. 
our souls will frequently rise, with 
the Psalmist, in fervent aspirations 
to the Throne of Grace, “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart: 
try me, and know my thoughts: 
and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting!” Here I cannot help 
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heard from a pious female: “The 
sermons of Presbyterians,” said 
she, “are too doctrinal, and those 
of ‘Episcopalians not enough so.” 
Now, without presuming to decide 
upon the correctness of this opin- 
ion, there is one thing of which I 
feel very certain, the discourses of 
no denomination of ministers are too 
searching. Surely that is the best 
sermon which sends each hearer 
away with his thoughts seriously 
turned inward upon himself. And 
it does seem to me, this goodly ef- 
fect would be much oftner witness- 
ed were there more experimental 
matter, more of the religion of the 
heart in pulpit addresses. Whena 
man is first brought “from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power 
of Satan to God,’ such new views 
burst upon his mind, and such new 
feelings warm and expand his bo- 
som, as indicate an entire renova- 
tion within, and constitute him “a 
new creature in Christ Jesus.”— 
Now let the preacher only dwell 
more upon his gracious change of 
heart; and his worldly hearers will 
quickly discover, that “the form of 
godliness” is one thing, and “the 
power thereof” quite another; and 
the merely professing part of his 
congregation, (alas, how many!) 
cannot help seeing their own $pi- 
ritual destitution; whilst the real 
Christians present will be quicken- 
ed to diligence and cheerfulness in 
the way of duty. His discourses 
will thus awaken sinners, and com- 
fort saints. They will also prove 
him to be a divinely taught mes- 
senger of the gospel. Foran un- 
converted minister, knowing nothing 
experimentally of a work of grace 
upfion the heart, cannot preach such 
sermons, excefit he steal them. 

9. “The Communicant’s Spiritu- 
al Companion,” by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Haweis. Your religious li- 


brary would be incomplete, with- 
out some plain practical work upon 





the Lord’s Supper, and I knaw of * 
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none better than that above named. 
There are indeed so many works 
upon this subject unscriptural in 
their doctrines, and unchristian in 
their spirit, as to bring all books of 
the kind into discredit with many 
pious people. In these works the 
Lord’s Supper has been stript of 
its true spiritual character, and 
degraded into vile food to sustain 
the false hopes of worldly proies- 
sors. It is with them the mere 
climax of formality, the highest 
round of that pharisaical ladder 
by which they would scale heaven. 
When they have gone to the com- 
munion, such persons flatter them- 
selves, they have “fulfilled all 


righteousness,” and can then claim 
salvation, as a matter of course, to 
which they have entitled them- 
selves. But be assured, my friend, 
you will find no such popish notions 
in the treatise of Mr. Haweis. He 
plainly unfolds the scriptural na- 


ture of the ordinance, and describes | 


that gracious state of the heart 
which constitutes'a meetness for 
its reception. He shows that it is 
“spiritual food,’* provided tor 
those whom the Holy Ghost hath 
made “alive unto God, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord,” and who 
are “not of the world,’’ but have 
become through faith, “new crea- 
turesin Christ;” or in other words, 
those whose “sober, righteous, and 
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but, if I may judge from another 
work of his I possess, upon the 
scriptures, it must be purely evan- 
gelical in its character. An edi- 
tion of it, with notes and an appen- 
dix, by the Rev. G. T. Bedeel, has 
been published at Philadelphia. 

10. You feel, without a doubt, a 
desire to see the principles of our 
faith exemplified in the lives of its 
professors, and therefore expect 
me not entirely to pass by the sub- 
jectof Relivious Biography. And 
here, thanks to the Great Head of 
the Church, I tind myself in a field 
as ample in extent as itis rich in 
instruction and delight. ‘The 
truth” has never been without 
witnesses, whose characters have - 
thrown an impregnable bulwark 
about her, and secured for them- 
selves an everlasting rememb- 
rance. Of this host of worthies you 
will become acquainted with so 
many upon the pages of the works 
I have already commended to you, 
and especially in the Christian Ob- 
server, that I need here particula- 
rize very few. And, indeed, to do 
this is a task of no small difficulty. 
For of that shining band who en- 
circle the standard of the cross, 
how hard to say which presents 
the strongest claims upon our es- 
teem and grateful recollection, or 
which may be contemplated with 
most edification and pleasure to 


ourselves! The following names 


godly lives,’ demonstrate that they 
then, 1 would mention to you, sim- 


have truly repented of their sins, 
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and believed on the Son of God.— 
Mr. Haweis’ treatise is usually ren- 
dered more valuable by being 
bound up with a highly approved 
essay by the Rev. Dr. Wright, on 
that most awfully concerning of 
all subjects, the New Birth, “with- 
out which no man can be saved.” 
There is also a little book, written 
by the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, 
upon the Supper of the Lord, 
which, however, I have never read; 


*B. of Com, Prayer, Communion Office, 








ply because being more familiar 
with their excellences, I can speak 
of them with greater confidence. 
1. Never since the age of the apos- 
tles was devotedness to the Redee- 
mer more strikingly exemplified 
than in the character of David Brai- 
nerd. His career was humble, 
laborious, and short. And yet, 
such are the wonders of the King- 
dom of grace, the life of this lowly 
and obscure individual has com- 
municated a quickening impulse 
to the whole Christian world! His 
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example has, perhaps, most large- 
ly contributed to arouse those sub- 
lime energies which are now evan- 
gelizing the nations, through the 
instrumentality of Bible and Mis- 
sionary secieties, and their kind- 
red institutions. 32. Henry Mar- 
tyn, and Mills. These deeply in- 
teresting servants of God follow 
closely in the path of David Brain- 
erd, and, alas, they resembled him 
too nearly in the brevity of their 
lives. 3 Colonel Gardner. In 
his well-told memoirs, by Dr. 
Doddridge, we discover that the 
Christian hero is alike proof to the 
allurements of fashionable life, and 
the shocks of an army. 4. The 
history of Catharine Brown affords 
a simple and affecting testimony 
of what the gospel of Jesus can do 
for the poor benighted savages 
that roam our western wilds. 5. 
The life of the learned Professor 
Halyburton I would especially re- 
commend to you as exhibiting the 
triumph of faith in a dying hour. 
6—7. To the foregoing you would 
do well to add the Biography of 
the British Apostle to the Indies, 
Claudius Buchanan; and that of 
the great Bible Theologian, whose 
voluminous writings are now scat- 
tering light over both hemispheres, 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Scott. And 
whilst hanging over the pages of 
these Christian worthies, let it be 
your prayer, my dear friend, that 
you may imbibe a large portion of 
their spirit, and be animated by 
divine grace to tread in their foot- 
steps, so far as they followed the 
once suffering, but now glorified, 
Captain of our salvation. 

11. The small volumes issued 
by“The American Tract Society,” 
afford a precious fund of religious 
instruction. They can be conve- 
niently taken up at-a moment of 
leisure; and he who is desirous of 
doing good, may lend them with 
great advantage to those who 
could scarcely be induced to read 
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any thing else. The character of 
this society is a complete guaranty 
that its publications will never as- 
sume a sectarian aspect, but sime 
ply exhibit those great doctrines 
of grace, and that “pure, undefiled 
religion,” in which the truly pious 
of all denominations are cordially 
agreed 

12. “The Christian Observer.” 
Every friend of “the truth,” me- 
thinks, must feel a desire to know 
what is going on in the religious 
world, and what progress the gos- 
pel is making. To meet this pi- 
ous wish, I know not any periodi- 
cal work which, upon the whole, 
is preferable to the “Christian 
Observer.” Ours is indeed an age 
in which the benevolence of the 
Gospel seems to have been arous- 
ed into strenuous action, and from 
the signs of the times, I think, we 
are justified in believing the pre- 
sent to be the dawn of a glorious 
day. Now, no religious journal, 
that I am acquainted with, enters 
more completely into this evange- 
lical spirit of the times, than “The 
Christian Observer.” It is sound 
in doctrine, catholic in its temper, 
and conducted with extraordinary 
ability. Hence it has for a long 
while commanded the universal 
support of the friends of vital pie- 
ty of every country and name. I 
must here close—whether I have 
fulfiled my pledge, you must judge. 
Many more books of an excellent 
character might be added, were I 
addressing a student of Theology; 
but a longer list, I am persuaded, 
would tend only to embarrass an 
ordinary Christian. Make due 
use of these in subordination to the 
Sacred Oracles, and you cannot 
fail, with the divine blessing, to 
find them a constant source of spi- 
ritual delight and improvement. 

That your “path may shine 
more and more till the perfect day,” 
is the prayer of your affectionate 
friend, and brother, 8. P. A. 
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For the Repertory. 
SKETCHES OF LIVING CIIARAC- 
TERS. 


Mr. Eprror:—The design of 
your correspondent is, to present, 
as graphically as may be, some of 
the leading features in the charac- 
ters of several much esteemed and | 
highly useful individuals, whose | 
example should be more widely 
known and copied. The original 
of the present sketch is distin-| 
guished not so much by richness | 
and splendour of imagination, as | 

H 
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by a judgment of sound strength | 
and great correctness, and by pow- | 
ers of reasoning most unrivalled. | 

It would be presumption in| 
your humble correspondent to at- | 
tempt any thing like an analysis 
of such a mind, as that which he | 
now makes the subject of his ex- | 
amination. But he may perhaps 
be pardoned for attempting a view | 
more practical, and by no means, | 
less interesting and instructive— 
a view of its actual effects when 
operating upon subjects of thought 
and study. Great sagacity in the | 
selection of the most important 
and valuable materials to work 
upon, has saved our original from 
that waste of time and strength 
upon comparatively worthless sub- | 
jects, which fills the mind without 
enlarging it, and tends to produce 
disgusting pedantry rather than 
useful knowledge. The thoughts 
of our friend have been limited to 
a small circle of topics; but these 
have been examined witha patience, 
industry, and energy, the most un- 
yielding and successful. In pow- 
er of analysis, in force and vivid- 
ness of conception, and in true, ori- 
ginal, solid thinking he surpasses 
far the great mass of his profes- 
sion. With a mind luminous and 
penetrating, perceiving at a glance, 
and with the most astonishing dis- 
tinctness, all the bearings of any 
siven subject, he possesses powers 
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of communication by no means 
inferior to the high order of his 
other faculties. 

Perfect and almost transparent 
clearness, great simplicity and 
energy, accompanied by illustra- 
tion, spare in quantity, but striking 
and sublime in character, may be 
set down as the leading features of 
his style. 

I have already said, that, by di- 
recting the whole force of his 
mind to a few subjects, he has 
mastered them to an extent truly 
wonderful. His mode of think- 
ing is bold and decisive. Ap- 
proaching his subject with fear- 
less resolution; disencumbering it 
of the trash which feebler and 
less laborious minds had thrown 
over it, he grasps strongly the 
real matter in question, and fastens 
upon it with most unyielding te- 
nacity of attention. No loose as- 
sociation divezxts his mind from 
the essential point; he indulges in 
no vagaries, and builds no airy 
castles, but labours to develope the 
truth in all its severity and force— 
draws bold and well defined dis- 
tinctions between what can be 
proved, and what can be rendered 
only probable, and refuses to em- 
ploy himself about topics that 
can be reached only by conjecture 
and imagination. But the most 
striking and distinguishing traits 
in our friend’s character, are to 
be found in the uncommon vivid- 
ness, strength, and depth of his 
feelings or emotions. His tem- 
perament is highly inflammatory. 
But no greater mistake could be 
made with regard to him, than to 
suppose him the slave of his pas- 
sions. Though a whirlwind is pent 
up in his bosom, he is master of the 
storm. ‘lhough, when he muses, 
the fire kindles within him; it is 
the steady ignition of solid mate- 
rials, and not the crepitating 
flame oi burning straw. 

His strong excitement is un- 
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doubtedly to be traced to the pa- 
tience and power of his contempla- 
tions. But his susceptibility is 
not the less active, and his medi- 
tations upon the awful themes 
connected with his sacred profes- 
sion, are only the occasions upon 
which it is exhibited. 

While many good men can view 
a world of sinners, loathsome by 
their impurity, provoking the ven- 
geance of a God of mercy, and yet 
be kindled by no holy flame of be- 
nevolence, to expostulate with 
these sinners, and to deprecate the 
lowering wrath of Heaven, Ais 
heart is wrung with solicitude to 
stay the plague and save the per- 
ishing offenders. 

The world is filled with individ- 
uals who are esteemed virtuous, 
and who have the reputation of 
acting with the fear of God before 
their eyes—who yet seldom think 
much of God, or so think of him 
as to feel a sense of awe and vene- 
ration. Our friend, on the con- 
trary, appears to have God in all 
his thoughts, and to live, ‘tas see- 
ing him who is invisible.” He 
seers to breathe the air of the 
other world, and in his approach- 
es to the throne of grace, we are 
ready to fancy that some sainted 
spirit has come down from the 
upper sanctuary, to pray with and 
to intercede for sinners upon earth. 
The great day of judgment seems 
to burst full upon his view; and 
the Lamb that was slain, is almost 
heard to welcome the redeemed 
of the Lord to mansions of glory. 
His soul is prostrate in the dust 
under the overpowering vision of 
majesty and splendor, but his 
heart burns with adoring love, 
and is transported by a hope big 
with immortality. 

It is on such occasions that we 
feel most deeply the force of the 
following beautiful lines:— 


“Prayer ardent opens Heaven, pours 
down a stream 
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“Of glory on the consecrated hour 
“Of man in audience with the Deity.” 
The beautiful consistency of life 
which is maintained by this pious 
servant of God, whose character 
we have so imperfectly sketched, 
might be brought forward and 
dwelt upon with great interest and 
advantage. But we feel that we 
have been treading upon holy 
ground, and we pause. It is the 
image of Christ beaming from the 
soul of his disciple, which produ- 
ces our awe. Communion with 
such a spirit has a hallowed influ- 
ence like the society of the just 
made periect. 
Loxias. 





For the Repertory. 
CHAPTER I. OF JOHN. 
Translated from Tittman’s Commentary. 
[Continued from page 297.] 


There are, indeed, those who 
contend that there is a difference 
| between @eov, God, without the ar- 
| ticle, and this name with the arti- 
i cle, rov cov; that it was the prac- 
tice of the Alexandrian Jews, and 
{of Philo, to call the supreme God 
| zov cov, but the Word simply co», 
and that John has employed the 
name @zoyv in this place, to denote 
not the true and supreme God, but 
merely a celestial being possessing 
the nearest affinity and likeness to 
‘him, who might therefore be called 
 @zos, a God, but not o @s0s, God.— 
Consequently, the Word is affirm- 
'ed to be God in a different sense 
\from Him with whom he was.— 
| But this criticism is repugnant to 
the established usage of the Greek 
language. Not only may the arti- 
_cle be omitted, as it very often is 
| by the most elegant writers, pro- 
'fane as well as sacred, before the 
| nouns avnp, Oé0s, Oeor, Baordevs, and 
/others; but in this place it must 
‘have been omitted, since if John 
had written, xo 0 Qos gv o dAoyos, 
he would have said ‘and the same 
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God was a word,” or the same God 
with whom the werd was, was also 
a word. ‘This would have convey- 
ed either no meaning at all, or one 
certainly foreign from the mind of 
the Apostle. It was requisite to 
prefix the article to aoyos to point it 
out as the subject of what is aflirm- 
ed, in the same manner as in the 
phrase xvevua o @zos, God is a spirit. 
This criticism is inconsistent more- 
over with the whole connexion of 
the passage and the design and 
scope of the writer. For in the 
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clause immediately before, he has | 


called the Father by this name, to 
distinguish him from all created 
things, and for the same purpose 
has he given it tothe Word: This 
is evident from the following ver- 
ses, which describe him as the 
Creator of the universe, the foun- 
tain of life, the author of salvation, 
and the only begotten Son of God. 
It was, indeed, the main design of 
the evangelist, in recording in this 
gospel the express words of our 
Saviour, to show.what and how 
great he professed himself to be, 
who in whatever he possesses and 
performs, and in all his attributes, 
is one with the Father. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that he could 
have used the name God in the in- 
ferior sense which these interpre- 
ters suppose. He evidently intends 
his readers to understand by it, the 
supreme God; and the words xa 
@eos nv aoyos admit of but this inter- 
pretation; namely, “and is himself 
God.” There can then be no‘more 
illustrious proof of the divine ma- 
Jesty of the Lord Jesus Christ, than 
that which is thus furnished by a 
passage whose unsuspected jenu- 
ineness is proved by all the manu 

scripts, all the versions, and all the 
fathers, and even by those inter- 
preters who deny the doctrine it 
avails. For the temerity of Crel- 
lius, who would read @:ov, the 
Word was God’s, has been suffi- 
ciently chastised by learned men 
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as Wessellingius and Burgel and 
also Velstein: and the perversity of 
the Arians deserves not to be men- 
tioned, much less refuted, so ma- 
nifest is it that the words xa 0 @cos 
nv, when referred to the Father, 
convey no meaning whatever. 
What the Evangelist has declar- 
ed in the first verse, ‘and the Word 
was with God’; he has repeated in 
the second, in these words: ‘the 
same was in the beginning with God,” 
Nor is this merely an instance of 
the pleonastic mode of speaking, 
which often occurs in scripture.— 
It was added to explain more fully 
what is to be understood by being 
with God; and how our Lord, be- 
fore the assumption of our nature, 
had employed that divine majesty, 
energy, and power, which he then 
had with the Father; and thus, by 
anew argument, to evince his di- 
vine character and glory. For the 
Apostle teaches, in the third verse, 
that He was the Word who in the 
beginning created, and after the 
creation preserved all things.— 
This is a most impressive and con- 
vincing argument for the Divinity 
of Jesus; one which God often em- 
ploys by the Prophets, to vindicate 
his own Divinity. When he de- 
signs to show who He is, and how 
immensely Jehovah differs from an 
idol, and thus to demonstrate by 
the clearest proof that Himself on- 
ly is the true God, he says that it 
is he who creaied, preserves, and 
governs all things. But in this 
place the creation and government 
of the universe are ascribed to the 
Word. That the Evangelist used 
the expression ad/ things in its lite- 
ral and not in a figurative sense, 
and understood by it not human 
life and frames, but universal na- 
ture, can hardly be questioned, 
since in the 10th verse it is explain- 
ed by the term world, which there 
plainly signifies the universe; nor 
ought this to occasion surprise, as 
the other Apostles, especially Paul, 
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constantly and expressly ascribe 
the creation of the-world to the Son 
of God. Heb. i. 2. xi. 3. That the 
word yeveodac Signifies to create, the 
usage of the language not only al- 
lows, but even requires, and shows 
it to be synonymous with xregdac. 
(Compare Ps, cxlviii. 5. xxxiii. 6.) 
The old objection of some, that on- 
ly the intermediate cause, the mere 
organ of the creation, is intended 
when it is said to have been the 
work of our Lord, can occasion no 
difficulty, since it is beyond doubt 
that the preposition éa is often 
employed to express the principal || 
cause even in reference to the Fa- 
ther himself. Of this, sufficient |) 
proof may be seen in the following 
passages: 1 Cor. i. 9; Gal. i. 1. as 
well as in many others. And it 
may be asked what is meant when 
the world is said to have heen cre- 
ated by the instrumentality of the 
Son, unless it be that the Father, 
by a special and most wise appoint- 
ment, committed this work to the 
Son, by whose power it was ac- 
complished? In this sense the pas- 
sage was safely interpreted by some 
of ‘the fathers of the Latin church. 
The last words of the verse, ‘and 
without him was not any thing 
made that was made,” according 
to most interpreters, are merely a 
repetition of what had been said 
before; but to us they seem to de- 
clare something further. Asin the 
foregoing words the creation of the 
universe is attributed to the Word, 
so in these the preservation and 
vovernment are ascribed to him. 
They may be translated as follows: 
As he has created, so has he go- 
verned all things, and nothing has 
taken place except by his superin- 
tending providence. And, there- 
fore, to be with God, in this place 
means to be with God in such a 
manner as to will and act in perfect 
unison with him for the welfare 
and happiness of the creation. » 

The reason of this is subjoined 
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in the fourth verse, where the Sa- 
viour is declared, by the words “in 
him was life and the life was the 
light of men,”’ to possess the power 
of bestowing life and salvation up- 
on all. For it is easy to perceive 
that in these words, as Chrysostom 
has observed, a reason is given for 
those that ; receded, lest it might 
appear inc’: dible that so astonish- 
ing a work should be assigned to 
the Word. Interpreters have hesi- 
tated as to the meaning of the 
words light and life, and the pre- 
cise difference between them. By 
‘the former has been generally un- 
derstood the teacher, and by the 
latter the author of salvation. Our 
own opinion is somewhat different. 
It appears to us that the word 
fen, life, as well as the Hebrew 
mn, dife, when used to designate 
an attribute of God, and in the 
place before us, evidently denotes 
the power of conferring as well as 
possessing life, the source of life, 
the vivifying energy and creating 
power. Wherefore God is called 
OcosSuv, the living God, because 
lives and imparts life, 
in opposition to lifeless and pow- 
erless idols. 1 Sam. xvii. 26, 36; 
Ps, xlii. 3. Ixxxiv. 3; 1 Thess. i. 9; 
1 Tim. vi. 17. In the last passage 
the explanation is added, “Who 
hath richly bestowed upon us all 
things” requisite to make life hap- 
py- For the same reason, He is 
called the source of life, Ps. xxxiv. 
10; and God of life, Ps. xlii. 9; and 
is said to make alive, Deut. xxxii. 
39; 1 Tim. vi. 13. We are said to 
live in God, because to his benefi- 
cence we owe our lives and all our 
powers of thought and action.— 
That this signification should be 
given also in the passage before us, 
to the word (wz, is demanded by 
the context; for as John had im- 
mediately before spoken of the cre- 
ation, he subjoins the phrase which 
follows, in him was life, that it 
might be understood how so won- 
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derful a work could be ascribed to 
the Son.of God; namely, because 
he possesses the power of bestow- 
ing life upon things that are not. 
Our interpretation is also confirm- 
ed by the parallel place in John v. ' 
24; which must by all means be 

consulted if we would understand 

the force and import of the word 

fox, life. Nor could John ascribe | 
life to the Son of God, except in! 
the same sense in which He Him- | 
self had done it. Now, the Saviour | 
declares that he has life in himself, | 
which can mean only the power | 
both of possessing lite and of im- 
parting it to others. For this is 
required by what precedes, and 
likewise by what follows. In the | 
words preceding, He has claimed 

for Himself the power of recalling 

the dead to life, and in those which 

follow, of judging the world and de- 

creeing rewards and punishments; 

works which omnipotence alone 

can perform. That the word fay 

means the power of imparting life 
is also evident from the way in| 
which it is used in reference to the | 
Father, to whose example our! 
Lord appeals. 4s the Father, said ' 
he, Aath life in himself, even so hath 

he given to the Son to have life in| 
himself. For it is plain that when 
gum is ascribed to the Father, it 
must mean the power of giving 
life. It cannot denote life merely, 
because the inguiry is not whether 
God lives, but whether he is the 
only source of life to his creatures. 
The phrase, therefore, ‘to have life 
in himself” must of necessity be in- 
terpreted to signify, to have power 
to give life to others in the follow- 
ing sense: God is not like men, 
who derive their being from God, 
and live by Him; He has life of and ! 
by himself, and imparts life to all; | 
and whatever has life, has it from | 
God. In the same manner as the | 
Father, hath the Son also life; like 

Him, he has Jife in himself, and is 

able to grant life to others. From 
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these considerations it appears that 
Gwy in this place has the meaning 
we have given it, and the words 
“inHim was life,” have reference 
to all created things, but those 
which follow, “and the life was the 
light of men,” to the human race, 
and teach that our Lord possesses 
life-giving power, which he exer- 
cises chiefly in promoting the hap- 
piness of mankind. 

For the word light may indeed 
denote a teacher of salvation, and 
conveys this idea in the passage 
before us, but at the same time it 
expresses something more impor- 
tant; namely, the author and giver 
of salvation. Not only does the 
usage of the language permit this, 
but the context, the design of the 
Apostle, and the whole scope of 
his gospel demand it. 

I. As to the usage of the lan- 
guage there can be mo hesitation. 
For the term light is employed in 


all languages, by profane authors 


as well as by the writers of the Old 
and New Testament, to express 
both happiness and the source of 
happiness. That the Hebrew word 
wx is very frequently used in this 
sense may be easily shown; nor is 
it less evident with respect to the 
Greek term as. For God himself 
is said to be light in 1 John i. 5; 
which surely cannot be.intended to 
declare his knowledge merely, but 
his infinite and most absolute per- 
fection and majesty. He is like- 
wise called the Father of lights, 
James i. 17; that-is, the giver of all 
good things, the fountain and au- 
thor of all enjoyment; as it is well 
explained in the words immediate- 
ly preceding, “every good and per- 
fect gift cometh down from above.” 
The Lord calls Paul the Apostle, 
‘a light of the Gentiles,’ (Acts xiii. 
47.) not only because he was to be- 
come the teacher of the Gentiles; 
but also because he was to devote 
himself to the advancement of their 
salvation, to become, as it were, 
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the saviour of the Gentiles. This 
is evident from the subsequent 
clause, “that thou mayest be for sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth.”’— 
And when in Matt. v. 4. he calls 
the Apostles the light of the world, 
he declares that they are and ought 
to be the authors of many invalua- 
ble blessings to the human race. 
Plainly in the same way, and with 
the same signification, is this word 
used by classic writers. By the 
Greeks he is said to be ro ows, a 
light, who has rendered some sig- 
nal service to his nation and large- 
ly contributed to promote its pros- 
perity; and among the Latins, for 
example, the lights of the republic 
were not merely men eminent for 
learning and wisdom, but those al- 
so who had rescued the state from 
calamity and danger, and rendered 
their own names illustrious by sa- 
lutary laws and institutions, and 
heroic and beneficent deeds. Ac- 
cording to established usage, there- 
fore, the appellation to 9s, light, 
when applied to our Lord, may 
mean the author of salvation.— 
But though the general idea ex- 
pressed by the word, is that of 
prosperity and happiness, yet the 
notion of teacher and doctrine must 
be also included. His doctrine is 
one of the means by which the Sa- 
viour rescues mankind from ruin, 
and conducts them to felicity. 
( To be continued. ) 





The following communication, 
in reply to “A Delegate from Ma- 
ryland,”’ on the subject of the Ge- 
neral Convention, has been for- 
warded to us for publication; and 
wishing to do justice to all who 
may differ from us in their views 
respecting the great interests of 
our Zion, and the best mode of 
promoting her prosperity, we 
cheerfully give it a place on our 
pages, omitting such paragraphs 
only as cast reflections on the 
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Editor in publishing the piece 
to which this is an answer. 

It is our wish to avoid as much 
as possible all controversy, other 
than that the tendency of which 
will be to enlighten the public 
mind in the knowledge of true re- 
ligion, and of those rights and 
privileges which the independence: 
of the several dioceses ought ever 
to maintain against the encroach- 
ments of any one of them to obtain 
an undue ascendency over the rest. 
And we hope the introduction of 
the present communication will 
not be productive of any other dis- 
cussion than what will contribute 
to the edificat:on of our readers, 
without any of the bitterness of 
party feelings, or the acrimony of 
personal disputants. 

With regard to our conduct as 
Editors, we would be distinctly un- 
derstood, that while we shall ever 
be thankful for the kind advice of 
friends and foes, and listen to their 
counsel with all that attention to 
which it is entitled, we must at 
the same time, declare that we 
cannot allow of any dictation on 
the subject. Whether the several 
communications that have been, 
from time to time, sent to us, ought 
to have been published on our 
pages, is a matter about which we 
must be the sole judges. 

These remarks we hope will 
justify us to the respected author 
of the following piece, in the liber- 
ty we have taken in making the 
trifling omissions we have; and it 
will give us pleasure hereafter, to 
pursue such an independent, and 
at the same time, impartial course, 
as will ensure to us the favourable 
regard of “a Churchman,” as well 
as of others, from whom we have 
sometimes found it necessary to 
differ on some points of theology, 
and the best means of promoting 
the prosperity and welfare of the 
Church to which we belong. It 
was our wish to have obtained a 
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copy of the Journal of the General 
Convention, from which, to have 
made some extracts, for the edifi- 
cation and general information of 
our readers, but after waiting more 
than three months, and none hav- 
ing been received, we deemed it 
unadvisable to wait longer, lest a 
year or more might elapse, before 
we could tellour patrons what had 
transpired at so important and in- 
teresting a meeting, as that of the 
General Convention of the Church 
in these United States. 

When the Journal, together with 
the pastoral letter, shall come to 
hand, they shall receive our most 
candid and impartial attention. 

[ Ed. 


For the Washington Theological Reper- 
tory. 


Rev. Sir, 

I have seen, with great regret, 
on more accounts than one, a pub- 
lication in the Repertory for Feb- 
ruary, written by a Delegate from 
Maryland. I could hardly have 
imagined, that a Delegate from the 
respectable diocess of Maryland 
would have published such a piece. 

With regard to the forebodings 
of some, that there would be a 
stormy session, it has been my good 
fortune, not to have much inter- 
course with such. And I have 
adopted the comfortable way of 
thinking, that trom such charac- 
ters as generally constitute the 
General Convention, nothing of the 
kind was to be feared. Animated 
and interested discussion, on 
points which admit shades of 
difference of opinion among the 
best of men, I have never viewed 
as a manifestation of the preva- 
lence of angry passions or fierce 
collisions 0: parties. And when- 
ever measures were carried by 
numerical strength, my hope has 
been, that all religious persons 
would acquiesce and obey. In 


what kind of government, civil 
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or ecclesiastical, the minority 
rules, is yet to be discovered. | 

The next thing observed in the 
piece of your correspondent, is 
the notice of Bishop Bowen’s ser- 
mon. I am one, who have not 
the least objection, that all due 
praise should be bestowed upon 
this composition: but I cannot see 
how it became necessary, in order 
to accomplish this, to reproach 
all the other Bishops, and to 
vilify their sermons. “The ser- 
mon’’, says the Delegate, “was a 
bold deviation from the triangular 
plan, that has so long served as a 
model ior convention sermons.” 
Now what is meant by the triangu- 
lar plan, [ am altogether ignorant. 
It is, however, evidently a term of 
reproach; and that itis intended 
to be such here, appears clearly 
from the succeeding sentence. 
“The stale and threadbare to- 
pics of the exclusive claims of 
episcopacy, the superior excel- 
lence of pre-composed forms of 
prayer, and the dreadful errors of 
Calvinism, which have been so 
often discussed on such occa- 
sions, that almost every child in 
the congregation may anticipate 
the arguments of the preacher, 
were abandoned, for the sake of 
instructions, sober and judicious, 
and at the same time more novel 
and better adapted to the state and 
exigencies of the Church.” 

Since the General Convention 
was regularly organized with a 
house of Bishops and Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, it has been the 
practice for the Bishops to open 
the Convention with sermons, in 
the order of their seniority. Bishop 
Seabury preached in the year 
1792, Bishop Provost in 1795, 
Bishop White in 1801, Bishop 
Benjamin Moore in 1804, Bishop 
White in 1808, Bishop White in 
1811, Bishop Hobart in 1814, 
Bishop Griswold in 1817, Bishop 
Moore of Virginia in 1820, Bishop 
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Kemp in 1821, and Bishop Croes 
in 1823. Here it will be perceiv- 
ed that Bishop White has preach- 
ed three times. That venerable 


THE SHOWER. 





prelate has been always ready, 
in season and out of season, to per- | 
form duty. In the year 1808, he, 
preached instead of Bishop Park- | 
er, who had died since the pre- 
ceding Convention: in the year. 
1811, instead of Bishop Claggett, 
whom indisposition prevented from 
attending. The sermons of all 
these Bishops are now on my 
table, except those of Seabury and | 
Provost; and some judgment may | 
be formed of them, at least of the 
subjects of which they treat, from 
their titles. 

Although Bishop White’s Ser- 
mon in the year 1801 has no gene- 
ral title, yet from the text and the 








topics discussed, a pretty correct 


judgment may be formed of the |, 


Sermon. 
chapter of St. John, verse 35 


The text is in the 4th 


use made of the text is, “1st. To lay 
open the ground on which our Sa- 
viour predicted the success of the 
preaching of his gospel, 2d. To 
bring before his hearers, the en- 
couragement they have to expect 
a happy issue of their labours in 
the same blessed work; and 3rdly. 
To apply to the state of the Church 
what shall be said on both these 
heads, in respect to the influence 
they should have on doctrine, on 
discipline, and on morals.” Bp. 
Benjamin Moore preached in the 
year 1804 from the 41st & 42d ver- 
ses of Ist chapter of the Acts. In 
1808 Bishop White preached on 
“the Character, the Commission, 
and the Message of the Gospel 
Ministry”; and in the year 1811, on 
“the Integrity of Christian Doc- 
trine, and the Sanctity of Chris- 
tian Practice united on Christian 
Preaching.” Bp. Hobart preach- 
ed on “the Origin, the General 
Character, and the present situa- 


The | 














tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the United States of 
America”; Bishop Griswold, on 
“Christ’s warning to the Church- 
es’; Bishop Moore of Virginia, on 
the Doctrines of the Church; Bi- 
shop Kemp, on “the Manner in 
which the Gospel was established 
and the Christian Church organ- 
ized”; and Bishop Croes, on “the 
Duty and the Interest of contribut- 


'|ing liberally to the promotion of 


Religious and Benevolent Institu- 
tions.” , 

I think it will be admitted by 
most, that if these subjects were 
treated with even ordinary ability, 
they must form a most important 
and rich series of Discourses. 

In these Sermons, I have not 
found a single paragraph on the 


‘| exclusive claims of Episcopacy.— 


The divine origin, the apostolic 
arrangement, and the beautiful or- 


der of the Church, are often assert- 


ed and illustrated. About pre- 
composed forms of prayers, there 
is not one word said, nor indeed 
could be. For the Church posses- 


| Sing a Liturgy which is the admi- 


ration of the Christian world, nei- 
ther requires nor permits her min- 
isters to compose prayers. And 
as to the errors of Calvinism, the 
ministers of the Church are bound 
by the most solemn obligations to 
drive away errors of every kind. 
A CuHurcHMAN. 


a 
—__— 


THE SHOWER. 


It was a fine afternoon in Septem- 
ber, when a physician of Edinburgh 
left home on foot, for the purpose 
of visiting a patient at some miles 
distance from town. He was one 
of those members of the medical 
profession (and blessed be God 
they are increasing in number) 
who, having tasted and felt that 
the Lord is gracious, are anxious, 
as opportunity occurs, to benefit 
the souls as well as the bodies of 
their fellow-creatures. He had not 
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quite reached the place of his des- 
tination, when he was overtaken 
by a shower of rain, so heavy and 
unexpected, that he sought shelter 
under the first roof that presented 
itself, which was that of a little 
cottage by the way side. In this 
abode of poverty the utmost neat- 
ness prevailed, and the stranger 
received a cordial welcome. He 
sat down at the window to watch 
the termination of the shower, 
when one or two moans, as of a/| 
person in pain, attracted his atten- 
tion to a concealed bed, which had 
previously escaped his notice.— | 
Humanity, mingled with a still | 
better feeling, induced him to ap- | 
proach it; and he beheld on it the | 
emaciated body of a female, appa- | 
rently about 50 years of age, who! 
had been, as he was told upon in- | 
quiry, very long under the rod of | 
affliction. | 
“You are ill,” said he, “very ill, | 
I perceive in body; but I trust you | 
know something of the consolations | 
of that Gospel which can make | 
even a sick bed comfortable?”’ | 
“Yes,” she replied, “I am ill; but | 
it is the hand of the Lord, and let 
him do what seemeth him good.— | 
I have been sixteen years in this | 
Situation, but I can still sing of 
my dear Saviour, that he is all my | 
salvation, and all my desire.” 
“Thank God then,’ said the 
physician, “and take courage. Be 
assured that your light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, shall, 
by the good and gracious aid of 
the Holy Spirit, work out for you 
a far more exceeding and eternal | 
weight of glory. Sixteen years of | 
confinement and suffering may in- 
deed seem long to you now, but | 
hereafter it will appear as nothing | 
when absorbed in an eternity of 
bliss.” | 
“Ofthat,” replied the invalid, “I | 
desire to feel assured; for, like the 
Apostle, I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time, are not 
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worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed.” 

“And I have no doubt,” said the 
physician, “that every day brings 
you fresh proofs that your God and 
Redeemer is faithfulness itself, and 
that every want is supplied, whe- 
ther temporal or spiritual.” 

“QO yes!” she said, and her eyes 
glistened as she spoke, “my God 
has proved himself a present help 
in time of trouble. Kind friends 
have been raised up to provide 
me food and medicine, and wht I 
value more than either, to speak 
to me about my soul. For two or 
three days, indeed, I have been al- 
most alone, and I was beginning 
to long for some Christian conver- 
sation when you entered the 
house.” 

“For that too,’ observed her 
visiter, “mark the kind hand of 
your heavenly Father. You long- 
ed for the visit of a Christian 
friend, and you see how he has 
brought it about. Had not that 
shower fallen, or had it overtaken 
me alittle earlier, or a little later 
than it did, I should not now have 
been conversing with you,” 

“TI thank God for that shower,” 
said the invalid emphatically. 

“And I too,” rejoined the phy- 
sician, “for I rejoice to meet, even 
on a sick bed, with a fellow-travel- 
ler on the way to Zion.” 

She pressed his hand. “A tra- 
veller to Zion!” said she, after a 
moment’s pause, “O that I could 
always keep in view that glorious 
termination of my journey.”’ “The 
spirit,” she added, after a short 
pause, “I hope and think is willing, 
but the flesh if weak.” 

“Cling the closer, my friend, on 
that account, to Him, who has 
himself experienced the weakness 
of humanity; and is thus enabled 
the more tenderly to sympathize 
with those who feel the pressure 
of its many infirmities. Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried 
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our sorrows; and though now ex- 
alted above all principalities and 
powers, He retains our human na- 
ture in union with his own ” 

The conversation was now in 
terrupted for atime by a paroxysm 
of her disorder. As it subsided, 
she remarked, “That pain is severe; 
but I bless God that he gives me 
patience and resignation to his 
will.” 

“Bless him too, my friend, that 
you can say, as a good man once 
said in similar circumstances, ‘I 
have pain, but it is not everlasting; 
Iam tormented, but not in this 
flame.’ ” 

The rain had been gradually di- 
minishing, and the bright beams 
of the declining sun now shot a- 
cross the little apartment. The 
stranger rese to depart. 

“You will pray with me, I hope, 
Sir, before you go.” 

“And for what blessing, my 
friend?” 

“That mysins may be forgiven.” 

“And an entrance ministered 
unto you abundantly into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

She clasped his hand in hers.— 
The physician prayed; and He 
who has said that wherever two or 
three are met together in his name, 
there will he be in the midst of 
them, was faithful to his promise; 
for the invalid was comforted and 
refreshed, and her visiter resumed 
his walk with an elevation of soul 
and of spirit, which constrained 
him to say, “Blessed are the peo- 
ple that know the joyful sound; 
yea, blessed are the people whose 
God is the Lord.” 

= 
THE GREEK CHURCH—SCHOOLS 
OF THE CLERGY. 

These are otherwise called Spi- 

ritual Schools, and were among the 


most ancient institutions of learn- 
ing in Russia. Indeed, until the 
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establishment of public schools, in 
the last century, they were the on- 
ly seminaries of learning in the 
empire. 

The principal object of these 
spiritual schools is the same as 
our theological seminaries gener- 
ally, to prepare youngmen for the 
ministry. The Russians, however, 
appear to have had very low ideas, 
as it regards the preparation of the 
heart, for by the arrangements of 
these schools they appear to have 
either thought that unnecessary, 
or that piety might be inherited; 
for, from the time of Peter the 
Great, none were admitted into 
these schools but the sons of. the 
clergy. There is nothing more fa- 
tal to spirituality, than the training 
of a young man with a view to the 
ministry, merely because his father 
was a minister. Unless the pro- 
fession is embraced with the pure 
desire of being made instrumental 
in the salvation of the souls of sin- 
ners, and with the requisite spiritu- 
al qualification of the individual 
himself, dullness, and formality, 
and ruin, will be the consequence, 

In the earliest of these spiritual 
schools, the Greek and the Slavo- 
nian languages, with the writings 
of the Greek fathers, were the 
principal subjects ofstudy. A lit- 
tle later, Latin became the classi- 
cal language. Peter the Great 
commenced a system of improve- 
ments, and his successors have fol- 
lowed his path; for in 1802, a me- 
dical class was added, and in the. 
schools, grammer, rhetoric, natur- 
al and moral philosophy, divinity, 
the lower mathematics, history, 
and geography, in the Latin and 
Russian languages. In some of 
the larger schools, Hebrew, Ger- 
man, and French, are also studied 
We believe that this has been the 

rogress of improvement, and that 
very little has been done since 1802. 

The number of spiritual schools 

is 58, and they are thus divided. 
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568 SCHOOLS OF THB GREEK CLERGY. 


Four are called academies, thirty- 
six called seminaries. These thir- 
ty-six correspond with the number 
of dioceses, and the schools are 
under the particular direction of 
the bishop ofeach diveess. There 
does not appear to be any thing 
which we can perceive which cor- 
responds with the idea of a gener- 
al seminary. Besides these already 
mentioned, there are 18 inferior 
schools, for those who are not ca- 
pable of pursuing the more enlarg- 
ed course of studies. 

These spiritual or theological 
schools appear to be conducted on 
a great scale, for at the various in- 
stitutions no less than 26,000 were 
receiving their education, at the 
expense of the government, when 
the memoir of Pinkerton was writ- 
ten. The schollars are thus divided: 
—In the 4 academies there are 
4000, with 50 teachers; and in the 
36 seminaries, 20,000, with 297 
teachers; and in the 18 schools, 
2000, with 30 teachers. We may 
form some judgment as to the 


probability of the piety of the cler- | 


gy of the Greek Church in Russia 
from the fact, that the preparation 
for the ministry commences at 10 
years of age, when the sons of the 
clergy are sent to these schools.— 
And we may judge of the proba- 
bility of their advance in theologi- 
cal knowledge from the fact, that 
their studies im the preparatory 
departments for the ministry are 
confined to the writings of the 
Greek fathers, such as Chrysostom, 
Gregory. Nanzianzen, &c. and the 
Russian divines. The course ap- 
pars, to us at least, exceedingly 
defective. 

An attempt was thought of in 
1815, to introduce academical de- 
grees into the seminaries of the 
clergy, but whether this has been 
carried out we are not informed. 

In each of the clerical schools, 
there is an annual examination be- 
fore the bishop or archbishop, 
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when those who have completed 
their studies, have the choice of 
being ordaind or going into the 
monastic life. 

The mode of living differs total- 
ly from all our theological arrange- 
ments, and we sadly fear that ma- 
ny of the young men of these days 
would rebel against the discipline 
of a Russian school of the clergy. 








The teachers are all monks, and 
| there is the utmost abstemiousness 
| and the most extreme carelessness 
| in dress and accommodations. 
| The expense of these schools in 
| 1807, was 362,555 rubles.—They 
-are considered as of immense im- 
| portance to the empire, as_ they 
| afford not only the clergy, but tea- 
'chers, and since the year 1780, 
| 5000 of these have been admitted 
| into the naval service of the coun- 
| try. 
It were easy to remark upon the 
defects of the whole system, but 
mere relation is our object. It 
/may not, however, be improper to 
observe, that a radical defect 
seems to be the training of a par- 
| ticular class for this purpose, for 
'thus real piety may be excluded. 
| Besides this, the totally secluded 
life is altogether unfavourable, for 
the manners which are acquired 
'are rude and unpolished. Indeed, 
the very dress which a clergyman 
of the Greek Church is obliged to 
wear continually, after his admis- 
sion to the ministry, excludes him 
from the most enlightened society. 
The dress is the wide flowing robes 
'of the orientals—long beards, and 
hair floating on their shoulders.— 
|It is remarked that it would be 
next to impossible to change this 
dress, as the people look upon it 
as holy, supposing it to be the 
manner in which our Saviour and 
his disciples were arrayed. From 
all these circumstances, the stu- 
dent and the minister of the Greek 
church labour under disadvanta- 
ges, for there is no opportunity of 


} 
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attaining general knowledge and 
freedom of address, which are on- 
ly to be attained by general read- 
ing and intercourse with the best 
society. 

While the spiritual schools of 
the Greek Church are liable to 
these objections, those of our coun- 
try are sometimes liable to another 
which takes the opposite extreme, 
for too much license of society is 
as detrimental to spiritual advance- 
ment in the student, as too little is 
to his ability to discharge with 
freedom and ease the duties of his 
calling.—Philadelphia Recorder. 


—= 
POETRY. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


The following lines, which have been 
for some years great favourites with the 
public, were originally published in a 
Charleston (S. C.) paper. The author 
was an English gentleman of the finest 
talents, who had been in a very heavy 
mercantile business with his father and 
brothers in Liverpool, and had frequent- 
ly occasion to visit this country. The 
most romantic vicissitudes overtook him 
and his nearest relatives, such as the 
most vivid fancy could scarcely con- 
ceive. A free life, in part the cause of 
his own immediate reverses, so much 
impaired his health as to compel his 
departure to a southern climate, where 
happily, although late in life, the effects 
of early religious impressions and the 
remembrance of the pious precepts of 
his long lost father, produced a radical 
change in his heart, and gave a new im- 
pulse to the muse, which years before 
had often delighted and astonished the 
lovers of song. The beautiful pathos of 
the following effusion will be doubly 
relished after a knowledge of the fore- 
going circumstances. 

[V. Y. Statesman. 


How painfully pleasing the fond recol- 
lection 
Of youthful connexions and innocent 


Oy, 
When “blest with parental advice and 
affection, 
Surrounded with mercies—with peace 
from on high; 
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T still view the chairs of my sire and my 
mother, 
The seats of their offspring as ranged 
on each hand, 
And that richest of books which ex- 
cell’d every other— 
That family Bible that lay on the 
stand: 
The old fashioned Bible, the dear bless- 
ed Bible, 
The family Bible that lay on the stand. 


That Bible, the volume of God’s inspira- 
tion, 
At morn and at evening could yield as 
delight, 
And the prayer of our sire was a sweet 
invocation, s 
For mercy by day, and for safety 
through night. 
Our hymns of thanksgiving with har- 
mony swelling, 
All warm from the heart of a family 
band, 
Half raised us from earth to that rap- 
turous dwelling, 
Described in the Bible that lay on the 
stand, 
That richest of books which excell’d 
every other— 
That family Bible, that lay on the 
stand. 


Ye scenes of tranquillity, long have we 
parted, 
My hope’s almost gone, and my 
parents no more, 
In sorrow and sadness I live broken- 
hearted, 
And wander unknown on a far distant 
shore. 
Yet how can I doubta dear Saviour’s 
protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from his hountiful 


hand; a 
Oh! let me with patience receive his 
correction, 
And think of the Bible that lay on the 
stand. 


That richest of books which excell’d 
every other— 
The family Bible, that lay on the stand. 


Blest Bible the light and the guide of 


the stranger, 
With thee f seem circled by parents 
and friends, 
Thy kind admonition shall guide me from 
danger, 
On thee my last lingering hope then 
depends. 
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Hope wakens to vigour and rises to 
glory, 
V’ll hasten and flee to the promise 
land, 
For refuge lay hold on the hope set be- 
fore me, 
Reveal’d in the Bible that lay on the 


stand. 
The old fashion’d Bible, &c. 


Hail rising the brightest and blest of the 
morning, 
The star which guided my parents 
safe home, 
A beam of thy glory my pathway adorn- 


ing, 
Shall scatter the darkness and bright- 
en my gloom. 
As the Eastern sages to worship the 
stranger, 
In ecstacy hasten to Canaan’s land; 
l’ll bow to adore him but not in a man- 


ger, 


Literary and Philosophical Xurtelligence. 


New Publications. 

Observations on Italy. By the late 
John Bell. 

Notwithstanding the great number of 
books that have been written and pub- 
lished concerning this classical realm, we 
are sure the present volume will be wel- 
comed as a valuable accession to our pre- 
vious store of “Travels in Italy,” &c.— 
The exquisite and cerrect taste of the 
author appears alike in his observations 
upon the works of art and the wonders 
and beauties of nature. 


Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 2 


vols. 12mo. 
This work has excited much attention 


in Europe, where it was first published, ' 


and is probably the most faithful picture 
of the manners and morals of modern 
Rome that has ever been given to the 
world. It is indeed gloomy and painful 
to contemplate a great city almost whol- 
ly given to idolatry and overwhelmed in 
the grossest vice; but if such is the fact, 
it should not be concealed. 

Lectures on the Human Voice. By 
James Rush, M. D. 

The great advantages to be derived 
from a scientific knowledge and skilful 
command of the powers of the human 
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He’s seen in the Bible that lay on the 
stand. 
The old fashion’d Bible, &c. 


Tho’ age and misfortune ‘press hard on 
my feelings, , 
I'll flee to the Bible and trust in the 
Lord; 
Tho’ darkness should cover his merciful 
dealings, 
My soul is still cheer’d by his heaven- 
ly word. 
And now from things earthly my soul is 
removing, 
I soon shall shout glory with heaven’s 














bright band; 
| In raptures of joy be forever adoring, 
The God of the Bible that lay on the 
stand. 
The old fashion’d Bible, &c. 


—_——s 


voice, should render this subject deeply 
interesting to every public speaker.— 


|| The volume whose title we have transcri- 


bed abounds in philosophical views and 
sagacious and highly useful remarks and 
directions with regard to the nature and 
the cultivation of our vocal faculties, 


Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical E- 
ducation. 

We view this work as one of the high- 
est practical interest and usefulness. It 
is founded upon the experience of fifty 
years, and is besides a beautiful specimen 
of clear reasoning and elegant style, 








SACRED MUSIC. 

Address on Church Music; delivered by 
request, on the evening of Saturday, 
October 7, 1826, in the Vestry of Han- 
over Church, and on the evening of 
Monday following, in the Third Bap- 
tist Church, Boston. By Lowell Ma- 
son. pp-42. Hilliard, Gray, and Co. 

The Boston Handel and Hayden Society 
Collection of Church Music. Fourth 
Edition. Boston: Richardson and 
Lord. 1826. 

“Music,” says Mr. Mason in his ad- 
dress, “is a retined species of elocution, 
and, as such, its office is to enforce upon 





i the heart the sentiment that is sung.”— 





1827. 


It is this view of music in general, ap- 
plied to church music in particular, that 
runs through the excellent production 
mentioned at the head of this article, and 
renders it specially deserving of atten- 
tion from all the lovers of sacred song. 
Whether the author of the address | 


thinks, that the church music of our | 


country is of a character to produce all 
its legitimate effects, is sufficiently ap- 
parent in the following paragraph. 
“The principal reason for the present 
degraded state of church music, seems 
to be, that its design is forgotten, and of 
course its cultivation as a religious exer- 
cise, is neglected. It isa fact that while 
music is regarded almost universally as a 
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necessary appendage to public and so- 
cial worship, its importance as a devo- | 
tional exercise is in a great measure over- | 
looked. Hence it is frequently given | 
ap, almost exclusively, into the hands of | 
young persons who have no feelings of | 
piety whatever, and who are as unfit to 
conduct the singing of the church as the | 
preaching or the praying Having been | 
furnished by nature with an ear to ap- | 
preciate the melody of sweet sounds, | 
they take it up as a mere amusement, | 
and pursue it solely with reference to | 
the sensual gratification it affords them. | 
In proportion, therefore, as they are en- | 
abled to delight themselves, and by 
communicating the same feelings to 
others, to draw forth their applause, 
they accomplish the chief object of their | 
exertions. Is such singing calculated to | 
excite or increase religious feeling? can 
it be regarded as an exercise of devotion? 
—certainly not. It has ‘nothing to do 
with religion. Indeed, it is too frequently 
the case that the music of the church, 
like that of the theatre, is employed 
only to give variety to the performances, 
to relieve the mind from a too constant 
attention to the subject, affording a kind | 
of interlude to religious worship, a little | 
recreation from the tediousness of an | 
hour’s devotion, an opportunity for the 
minister to review his sermon, and for the | 
people to look round upon one anoth-| 
er.” pp. 8,9. 

But in what manner does the author 
expect to remedy the evil, of which, 
with so much reason, he complains? 

“The Church must take up the sub- 
ject: the influence of piety must be 
brought to bear upon it—of that same 
spirit of the Gospel so manifest in the be- 
nevolent exertions of the present day: 
the object of its introduction must be 
understood; and Christians must culti- 
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vate music as a part of religious duty-— 
p. il. 

“It is not said, it will be observed, that 
a man possessing other qualifications is 
to be excluded from singing, on the 
ground that he is not a pious man. Nor 
is it said that young persons are to be 
excluded. On the contrary, the services 
of such persons may be important. Such 
persons should be encouraged te sing: 
it is their duty to sing, to pray, to repent, 
to believe; and to do all these in the spi- 
rit the Gospel requires; and they are in- 
excusable if they neglect them. What 
can be more pleasing than to see the 
young, especially, meet together, and 
from preper motives and with proper fee- 
lings, engage in this exercise? Butit is 
said that singing, so far as it relates to 
public worship, should be in the hands 
of the church, and that in every choir 
there should be a prevailing influence 
of piety. 

“Every choir thus formed should have 
a competent leader—if possible—a pious 
man, at least a man of intelligence, taste, 
judgment, and influence; one who is 
well acquainted with the whole subject 
of church music, and who is capable of 
instructing others. He should study 
Watts, (if Watts be the book used,) and 
indeed the whole range of lyric verse 
and musical expression, as a player stu- 
dies Shakspeare, or thre histrionic art.-- 
His soul should swell with the sentiment 
of the poet, and that reading and style 
of performance should be adopted, which 
are best calculated to enforce it upon 
the hearts of others. He should be as 
punctual in his attendance as the clergy- 
man; and to him the organist, (if there is 
one,) and every member of the choir, 
should be in strict subjection. Such a 
laborer is worthy of his hire; and al- 
though, like the minister, he should be 
influenced by nobler motives, yet it is 
proper he should receive a suitable com- 
pensation; for much time and exertion he 
must necessarily devote to the duties 
of his office. The services of such a 
leader have not generally been appreci- 
ated or rewarded. Let the choir meet 
occasionally for practice, perhaps as of- 
ten as'once a week, until they have made 
considerable progress; and choirs formed 
from materials now existing in the chure 
ches, may find it necessary to meet even 
more frequently than this, fora short 
time. But they should meet not so much 
for the purpose of learning new tunes, 


as for the practice of such tunes as are | 


alreadv known, in connection with 
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psalms or hymns, with reference to de- 
votional effect—keeping constantly in 
view the great design of church music, 
the solemnity of public worship, and the 
responsibility of their station as leading 
and greatly influencing the devotion of 
others. Noris there any good reason 
why such meetings may not be profitable 
and pleasant; for if singing be cultivated 
as a devotional exercise, why may not 
singing meetings be as profitable as 
prayer meetings, both to the choir and | 
to the congregation. A choir should al- 
ways feel as if the devotions of the con- 
gregation, at least so far as this exercise 
is concerned, depend wholly upon them, 
and let them not forget what an impor- || 
tant influence their performances may 
have upon the other exercises of public || 
worship—that they have it in their pow- 
er ordinarily to deepen impressions 
which divine truth may have made, or 
to scatter and dissipate those pious fee- 
lings which the minister has been instru- 
mental in exciting-” pp. 24—26; 


To achoir thus formed, Mr. Mason 


would commit the music of the sanctuary 
to the exclusion, in a great measure, of 
congregational singing: and his reason 
for so doing is, that the rhetorical effect 


of the music will thus be more effectu- 
ally secured. “All the necessary quali- 
fications,” he remarks, “‘such a choir is 
supposed to possess; and, like the ac- 
cumplished orator, they will bring their 
art to bear, with all its force, upon the 
sensibilittes of their audience.” And 
he adds, that “wherever congregational || 
singing has prevailed, there has been 
neither good tone, correct intonation, 
distinct articulation, nor proper empha- 
sis or expression.” 

He admits, however, that devotional 
effect undoubtedly may sometimes be 
promoted, as in a psalm or hymn of ex- 
alted praise to God, by the full chorus 
of a well instructed congregation.* 

Should it be asked, why all should 
cultivate music, since only a small por- 


*It is obvious that, in confining the 
singing to the choir, Mr. M. proceeds on 
the assumption, that the music of the 
choir is of a high order, and would great- 
ly suffer from the multifarious tastes and 
voices of the congregation. It will not 
be surprising, however, should the com- 
munity at large be slow in entering into 
his views, inasmuch as observation and 
experience can have furnished only a 
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tion are needed for the choir? the author 
returns the fullowing answer. 
“Cultivation is necessary to enable us 
to enter into the spirit of singing, and 
to derive benefit ourselves from the per- 
formance of others. It isso in every 
fine art. Besides, singing is made a 











very limited exemplification of the expe- 
diency of such a measure. £d. 


part of private and social worship. The 
| family—the vestry—the conference-- 
| the prayer-meeting--the sabbath school 
~—and the monthly concert, all derive 
| additional interest from a hymn of praise. 
| The nature and design of these meet- 
| ings require that they be conducted in a 
| differet manner from the public service 
| of the sabbath--more easy and social 
and familiar--and as the formality of a 
| | regular sermon is dispensed with on such 
| Occasions, and a more familiar style of 
address is adopted both in preaching 
and i in praying, so also it should be in 
| singing. That the services of ail are not 
absolutely needed, therefore, is. no rea- 
son why all should not cultivate sacred 
music, so far as to be able to take a part 
in this exercise, whenever their services 
| are needed—and so far as to be able pro- 
perly to appreciate the performances of 
others and to derive benefit from them. 
Every member of a congregation, and 
/especially every member of a church, 
ought to feel an interest in singing, as 
' well as in the other public exercises of 
religion. If singing be a devotional 
exercise, as much so as prayer, every 
Christian is or ought to be deeply inter- 
ested in it: and every Christian has du- 
ties to performin relation to it.” pp. 
| 23, 24. 
| Mr. M. regards the capacity for music 
| as possessed, in a greater or less degree, 
| by the larger part of mankind; and be- 
| lieves, that every congregation, proba- 
| bly, has the materials for a good choir. 
| “They may be deficient, indeed, in musi- 
| cal taste and cultivation; but every other 
| qualification may easily be found.” 

“A thorough reformation in church 
| music, however, cannot be effected but 
| by a gradual process. Children must be 
| taught music as they are taught to read 
—until something of this kind is done, it 
is in vain to expect any permanent im- 
provement. Christian parents, especial- 
ly, should feel it their duty to have their 
children instructed in such a manner as 
that when they grow up, and become 
pillars of the church in other respects, 
they may also be in this. Itis a mistake 
fatal to the interests of church music to 
suppose that singing cannot be taught 
in childhood, In this respect, it is ana- 
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lagous to the art of reading. If this be 
not acquired until the age of eighteen 
or twenty years, it is probable it will al- 
ways be neglected; so if music be not 
taught in childhood, much progress must 
not be expected afterwards,” pp. 26, 27. 

We cannot follow the author into his 
arguments and expostulations with men 
of character and influence, who too often 
excuse themselves from the duties of 
the choir--nor into his strictures on 
singing schools, as they are usually con- 
ducted—nor into his various illustrations 
of the importance of musical cultivation. 
Nor can we extract the valuable remarks 
on the subject of instrumental accompa- 
niment, and of musical adaptation. These 
are all worthy of serious attention. In 
justice to the author we should add, that 
his positions on the subject of church 
music, sume of which contravene preva- 
ling prejudices, have a more ample sup- 
port and illustration, in the address, than 
‘could be expected on our pages. For 
satisfaction, we would have the reader 
of necessity resort to the original work. 

In the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Mason recurs, with some feeling, to the 
imperfect attention given to his favorite 
art by students in theology. 

‘**May I hope to be pardoned for saying 
that it is much to be regretted that no 
more attention is paid to music as a part 
of religious worship, in the education of 
ministers of the Gospel? “We must of 
necessity maintain music in schools,” 
says Luther; ‘a school master ought to 
have skill in music, otherwise I would 
not regard him; neither should we or- 
dain young fellows to the office of 
preaching, before they have exercis- 
ed and practised in the school of mu- 
sic.’”’ . p. 40. 

On the whole, the imperfections of this 
address are no more than should be ex- 
pected from the circumstances of the 
writer, which gave him but a short time 
in which to prepare it, and allowed him 
not the opportunity fora thorough revi- 
sion; while its merits justify the request, 
in consequence of which it has been 
given to the public. It is a free and in- 
dependent statement of results, on the 
subject of church music, by a mind un- 
der the guidance of common sense and 
piety. 

The Collection of Church Music, also 
mentioned at the head of this article, is, 
we are informed, indebted for its very 
high excellencies, to the science and 
taste of the author of the address. The 


concurrent testimony of good judges, so 
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far as we have had the opportunity of 
knowing, is, that the selection of melo- 
dies is singularly judicious and complete; 
and that the harmony throughout, is ex- 
ecuted with much accuracy and skill.— 
The grand object of church music, as 
Mr. Mason has explained it in his ad- 
dress, to wit, the excitement of devotion- 
al feeling, is kept steadily in view in the 
compilation; at least, so far asthe compi- 
lation is designed for the service of the 
sanctuary; and as the index at the end, 
designates the pieces intended for that 
service, there is no ground left for un- 
certainty, nor room for mistake. 
[Missionary Herald. 


Mr. H.S. Tanner of Philadelphia, has 
just published a new edition of the Map 
of Africa, in which are noted all the re- 
cent interesting discoveries in that com- 
paratively unknown quarter of the globe. 


The works of the late Dr. Parr are 
preparing for the press in England.— 
They will be published in seven volumes 
octavo, preceded by a Life of the Au- 
thor, written by his friend and executor, 
Dr. Johnson, of Birmington. 


Medical College of Ohio. By the Re- 
port of the President and Secretary of 
this Institution, laid before the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio; it appears that the College 
is in a very flourishing condition. The 
number of students has increased con- 
siderably, the present session; there 
are, at present eighty-six who attend the 
lectures. A splendid edifice has been 
built at Cincinnati, for the accommoda- 
tion of the students; andthe report as- 
sures the public, that every facility that 
can be furnished those who attend the 
lectures delivered in eastern colleges, 
can also be advantageously exercised in 
the Medical College of Ohio, 


A periodical publication entitled the 
Atlantis, devoted exclusively to Ameri- 
can affairs, has been established at Leip- 
zig, Germany. It is conducted by Mr. 
Rivinus, who at present resides in Phila- 
delphia, and being in the heart of the 
country, removed from the influence of 
the European tone of thinking on po- 
litical subjects, he will be the better 
able to judge for himself, to place mat- 
ters relating to this country in their 
true light, and give them their natural 
colouring. A similar work entitled Re- 
vue Ameracaine, is published in Paris. 
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Christian Education.—The premium 
of 50 dollars, offered through the pub- 
lishing committee of the American Tract 
Society, for the best Tract on Christian 
Education, has been awarded to ire. 
Mary H Cornelius, of Andover, Mass. 
Forty-five Tracts were oflered. 


London Literary Report, for December. 
The public will learn with much plea- 
sure, that the Private Correspondence of 
David Garrick with persons of the high- 
est rank and talents in the nation, will 
soon be published It will comprise 
about 2000 letters to and from Garrick, 
printed from the originals lately in the 
possession of his widow. These valua- 
ble and extensive manuscripts have been 
purchased by Mr, Colburn. 


Ata recent entertainment given to! 


Sir Walter Scott, the King of England 
is reported to have requested the worthy 
Baronet to write the History of the Reign 
of George the Third; adding the assur- 
ance of free access to all the papers and 
documents in the Royal Archives. Sir 
Walter is said to have declined the hon- 
our; stating, at the same time, his utter 
inability to do justice to the subject. 


Messrs. T. B. Wait & Son, of this city, 
~haye commenced the publication of a 
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weekly paper entitled the “ Youths’ Ga- 
zette.’”? It is on a small sheet, and is in- 
tended to present extracts from recent 
publications for youth; to furnish recent 
or interesting articles in those depart- 
ments of science whieh naturally claim 
their attention; to exhibit a brief view of 
political and general intelligence, fo- 
reign and domestic; and to select suita- 
ble reading for the improvement of 
hours not otherwise occupied, 

[Boston Traveller. 


Mr. Buckingham, the Eastern travel- 
ler, has a new volume in the press, on 
Mesopotamia. It is now-a very long pe- 
riod since we had any account of this in- 
| teresting region, either from English or 
| foreign travellers. The present work 

will, we, understand, contribute greatly 
to supply this desideratum, in our de- 
partment of modern travels. 





Life of Chatham.—Mr. Thackeray’s 
History of the Earl of Chatham, is an- 
nounced for publication by Messrs. Riv; 
ington. An authentic life of this illus- 


trious orator and statesman has long been 
a desideratum in history, and from the 
high sources of his information, and the 
time he has devoted to the subject, Mr. 
Thackeray’s work is expected with anx- 
1ety. 








Extraet of a Letter dated Dublin, 22nd 
December, 1826, to a gentleman in 
Baltimore, communicated for the “Re- 
pertory.” 

On the state of your native land, 
you will, no doubt, expect me to 
say something. The printed ac- 
counts give a sad picture, but they 
are overstrained and much worse 
than the reality. [think it a most 
unfortunate thing for Ireland, that 
the Emancipation Bill, in the form 
—- last year, was lost in-the 

ouse of Lords; but, the Lord God 

Omnipotent reigneth, and his con- 

cils cannot err. On the whole, 

however, [think the great evil of 

Ireland, Popfery, is on the decline. 

I do not build my opinion upon a 
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but there is a system at work, by 
means of Schools and Bibles, which 
is sapping the very foundation of 
Popery. Nodoubt you have heard 
ere this of the conversions which 
have taken place in Cavan, where 
303 persons, male and female, have 
renounced Pofery in that town 
alone, within the last eleven weeks. 
The system is working elsewhere, 
and there has been numerous con- 
versions in other quarters, but Ca- 
van has taken the lead; it received 
the first impulse from Gideon 
Ousely’s preaching in the street; 
but the people were prepared for 
such a work by other means. A 











few conversions to Protestantism, 


few years ago, the proprietor of 
the town, Lord Farnham, divided 
his estate.into districts, and te 
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each district he appointed a reli- 
gious young man to carry the 
Scriptures into every House, and 
to read them, or procure them a 
reading in every instance where it 
was practicable; this I suppose to 
be one cause why Cavan has taken 
the lead in the reformation which 
is now rapidly progressing all over 
Ireland. The young men appoint 
ed by Lord Farnham to carry the 
Scriptures amongst his tenantry, 
were all members of the Methodist 
Society. Oh my friend, you and 
I well remember the time when it 
would be difficult to prevail upon 
one of the Romans to go into a 
Preaching House; but now they 
come in crowds crying for mercy, 
through the atoneing blood of Je- 
sus Christ. 
PROGRE SOF THE REFORMATION, 
We trust that a better day is 
dawning upon Ireland—we trust 
the light of Evangelical truth is at 
length forcing its way, and that her 
true emancifiation is presented to 
the minds and feelings of the peo- 
ple. Our hopes and wishes rest 
with new-kindled ardour on the 
rapid progress of the reformation 
in the Counties of Cavan, Lime- 
rick, Clare, and Waterford, where 
a number of individuals, almost 
too great for belief, were it not 
well attested by the very publicity 
of the facts, have voluntarily 
thrown off the yoke of Popery, and 
claimed the right, the Protestant 
right, of reading the word of God, 
unshackled by human policy, un- 
defiled by humanerror. We have 
inquired into the circumstances 
connected with these events; we 
believe the converts to have been 
unbiassed, we believe them to be 
sincere in all cases, co be well and 
spiritually informed in most; we 
regard them but as the forerunngr 
of a large and numerous army of 
confessors, but as the first fruits of 
a most abundant harvest. Weare 
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convinced that the peasanty of Ire- 
land, thirsting for religious infor- 


mation, are only kept back by the 
utmost exertions of the demagogue 
and the priest, and that even these. 


exertions must ere long prove fruit- 
less. Wherever the maddening 
influence of M’Donnell, or some 
other was not applied to inflame 
the passions of the misguided peas- 


antry, we know that Mr. Popehas _ 


been listened to with the miost 
marked and respectful attention, 
nay, that in many places, an epis- 
copal fulmination was unable to 
prevent it. We judge then, that 
the cause is indeed gained; that 
the people are not to be deluded 


by political or religious artificés, — 


nor ground” down by illegal ex- 
actions; that education, scriptural 
education, is producing, and will 
produce its effects, and that while 
the increasing number of those 


who have conformed, will afford ~ 


protection to the hesitating, the 
light and information which their 
courage and example must com- 
municate, will dissipate the yet re- 
maining clouds that obstruct them. 
Let the friends of Ireland unite 
their efforts, let them unite their 
prayers; and let charity that hopeth 
all things and believeth all things, 
be the rule and the measure of 
their exertions. 


a 
— Se 


HINDOSTAN, 
Progress of Christianity. 

A letter from the Rev. G.T- 
Boardman, dated Calcutta, April 
12, 1826, contains the following 
accounts: 

We have good news to relate 
respecting Christianity in Hindos- 
tan. This evening we expect to 
attend an anniversary of the Inde- 
pendent Missionary Society in this 
place, and the Report we are in- 
formed, will be extremely interest- 
ing. The substance of it is, that 
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in a village 10 miles below Calcut- 
ta, there reside several fishermen, 
who on their way to their fishing 

round down the river, having 
Eaigacntty called at a Christian 
place of worship; the consequence 
is, that they have renounced 
idolatry and embraced Christi- 
anity, and the whole village is in a 
state of commotion, and the cur- 
rent of feeling is quite in favour 
of the gospel. The people have 
alreacy torn their idol from its 
temple, and presented it to the 
Rev. Mr. Trawin; and they are a- 
bout tearing down the temple, with 
the intention oferecting a christian 
chapel of its materials on or near 
the same spot. 

The Baptist Church in Circu- 
lar Road is also in a very flourish- 
ing state. Thirteen young men 
have’ been baptized there since 
Mr. Lawson’s death in October 
last, and several other persons are 
desirous of being baptized. Some 
others are under deep convictions 
of sin, and the members of the 
church are remarkably united and 
engaged in their Master’s cause. 
All these things look encouraging, 
and it appears to me, we have 
much cause to engage in our work 
with new and redoubled diligence. 

In this letter, Mr. Boardman 
confirms the statement of Mr. 
Clough, respecting the progress of 
the Christian religion in Southern 
India. The scene of those events 
was not Tanjore however, but Pal- 
amcottah, where two church Mis- 
sionaries have been labouring. 

In the course of the last two 
years, says Mr. Boardman—eleven 
hundred families have renounced 
idolatry, and embraced Christiani- 
ty. Not all these persons have 
been actually converted but many 
of them have been, if we may 
judge from the firmness and con- 
stancy with» which they have en- 
dured persecution and imprison- 
ment on account of their new reli- 


gion.-Even women have visited 
the prisons, where their husbands 
were confined, to persuade them to 
| fidelity in the service of their new 
Master. 


THE INQUISITION IN 1820. 


The following fact shows that 
the inquisitors of our own days do 
not fall below the standard of those 
who followed the fanatic Torque- 
mada.—**** was present when the 
| Inquisition was thrown open, in 
| 1820, by order of the Cortes of 
| Madrid. Twenty-one prisoners 
| were found in it, not one of whom 
| knew the name of the city in which 
| he was; some had been confined 
| three years, some a longer period; 

not one of them knew perfectly, the 
‘nature of the crime of which he 
| was accused. One of these prison- 
_ners had been condemned, and was 
to have suffered on the following 
|day. His punishment was to be 
| death by the pendulum. The me- 
| 





thod of thus destroying the victim, 
is as follows:—The condemned is 
fastened in a groove, upon a table, 
on his back; suspended above him 
is a pendulum; the edge of which 
is sharp, and is so constructed as 
to become longer with every move- 
ment. The wretch sees this im- 
plement of destruction swinging 
to and fro above him, and every 
moment the keen edge approach- 
ing nearer and nearer; at length it 
cuts the skin of his nose, and gra- 
dually cuts on until life is extinct. 
It may be doubted if the holy office 
in its mercy ever invented a more 
humane and rapid method of ex- 
terminating heresy, or ensuring 
confiscation. This, let it be re- 
membered, was a punishment, 
‘of the secret tribunal, A. D. 
1820!!!—[ The History of the In- 
quisition of Spain, by D. J. A, 
Liorent, formerly Secretary to the 
Inquisition, &c. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

The Memorial de la Scrape, a 
French publication, contains an 
advertisement, in which a ‘pious 
person,’ who has had in view a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
who is prevented from its accom- 
plishment by ill health, offers the 
sum of 25,000 francs—almost 
$5000, to the person who will un. 
dertake the tour with intentions 
furely religious. The journey 
must be undertaken and accom- 
plished on foot and barefoot, and 
the pilgrim must enter no hotel, 
tavern or hostlery, but must sub- 
sist entirely on charity.—Co/. Star. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOP. CHURCH: 


Application has been made to 
the Right Rev. Bishop Luscombe, 
to consecrate a new church at Ha- 
vre, built at the united expense of 
the French Protestants and English 
residents. In this request the 
French Protestants have joined. 

[ Chr. Remembrancer. 


 cemnaee arena 
——_— 


STATE OF THE JEWS IN GER- 
MANY. 

The Rev. P. Treschow, a mis- 
sionary to the Jews on the Conti- 
nent, after stating many interest- 
ing and encouraging facts, makes 
at the close of his Journal the fol- 
lowing remarks— 

Among the many concurrent 
circumstances, which justify a 
hope, that the set time is at hand 
for the conversion of Israel, it is 
very interesting to observe the 
different ways in which the Jews 
themselves co-operate in preparing 
for that blessed event. ‘There isa 
prevailing tendency among them, 
to mix more with Christians, and 
to conform to Christian habits. 
Thence arises the wish of many 
Jewish parents to put their children 
into Christian schools, and the 
number of Jewish students in sever- 
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al German Universities. But the 
most important measure, from 
which invaluable benefits may be 
expected, is the associations which _ 
respectable Jews form in many 
cities and towns,—in Frankfort, 
Offenbach, Mentz, Dessau, Min- 
den, kc. To encourage the learning 
of trades, contributions are collect- 
ed for paying the expenses of ap- 
prenticeship, and for clothing and 
boarding the apprentices, &c. 
These associations are increasing, 
and their result is already very 
visible. The more this measure, 
combined with an improved edu- 
cation, takes effect, the more readi- 
ly do Christians, with whom the 
Jews come in contact, meet them 
in thespirit of Christianlove. That 
this will continue to be, as it has 
been the case in many instances, 
we may hope, under the Divine 
blessing; and thus may we hope to 
see the tottering building of Juda- 
ism fall into ruins, while the living 
stones of the temple of the New 
Covenant are gathered from among 
Christians, Jews, Mahomedans, 
and heathen nations throughout 
the world. 


MISSION TO THE S. SEA ISLANDS. 

The following statement is well 
deserving the attention of the op- 
ponents of foreign missions.. What 
a contrast is presented in this pic 
ture, to that drawn of the same 
Islanders, by those who had oc¢ca- 
sion to visit them thirty or forty m 
years since! The Christian phi- — 
lanthropist cannot look upon it but 
with delight. 

“ Effects of Missionary Exer- 
tions.— A letter dated Otaheite, the 
13th of May last, contains the fol- 
lowing gratifying statement: The 
isle of Otaheite is now so different 
from what it was in the time of 
Captain Cooke, in 1767, that it is 
impossible for me to give you a 
complete idea in so short a letter, 
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written in all haste. The mission- 
aries have totally changed the di- 
rection of the morals and customs 
of the inhabitants, Jdolatry exists 
mo longer—Christianity is gene- 
rally adopted. The women now 
behave with extraordinary reserve; 
they no longer go on board the 
ships; and, even on land, they ob- 
serve a perfect propriety of con- 
duct. Marriages are contracted as 
in Europe; even the king at pre- 
sent can have but one wife. Hu- 


man sacrifices, andthe practice of | 


destroying children, no longer take 
place. Almost all the inhabitants 
can read and write; they all have 
religious books written in their 
language, and frinted in the island. 
—Sixty-six magnificent churches 
have been built, and twice a week 
the people go in great devotion to 
hear the preacher. Individuals are 
often seen taking notes of thé most 
interesting passages of the sermon. 
The missionaries yearly convoke 
at Paparro the whole of the popu- 
lation. This assembly is now in 
session. There is now a discussion 


going on, respecting a new code oi 


laws, and the principal chiefs as- 
cend the tribunal, and speak for 
whole hours with extraordinary 
vehemence. Some time since, the 
isle of Otaheite declared herself 
independent of England. It only 
recognises its missionaries.” “ 

| Bath and Cheltenham Gaz. 
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DOMESTIC. 


DONATIONS TO THE E. SOCIETY, 
From the Ladies of the Episcopal Con- 
gregation, Winchester, Va. to consti- 
tute the Rev. J. E. Jackson a life 
member, - - - $30 00 
From the Female Auxiliary Educa- 
tion Society of Winchester, Va. 
by the Rev. J. E. Jackson, 
From Obed Waite, Esq. of Win- 
chester, Va. - - - 
Fromthe Hon. Wm. Jay, Bedford, 
New-York, (annual subscription) 5 00 
From the Ladies of Christ Church, 


46 75 
10 00 


388 DONATIONS TO THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
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Norfolk, Va. to constitute the 
Rev. H. W. Duchachet a life 


member, - - - 30 00 
Auxiliary Education Society of 
Norfolk. - . - - 20 00 
}-—______] 


Communicated for the Repertory. 
LYNCHBURG YOUNG LADIE’S MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 

Mr. Editor.—Some of your read- 
ers will be gratified on hearing that 
a Society has recently been formed 
in this town under the name of 
“the Young Ladies’ Society of St. 
Paul’s Church, Lynchburg, auxili- 
ary to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the U. 
States.” 

A noble zeal for the propagation 
of the Gospel has animated the 
Episcopal Church in England for 
a long time past. The members 
of that communion have prosecut- 
ed their truly Christian efforts with 
an exemplary prudence and devot- 
edness, and have been richly bless- 
ed in theirlabours by the Lord ofthe 
Harvest. But in the midst of their 
exertions and successes, they have 
been called toendure painful trials. 
The recent death of Recinatp He- 
BER, Bishop of Calcutta,—a name 
equally dear to the Scholar and the 
Christian—is the severest bereave- 
ment that the Church Missionary 
Society has ever suffered. 

While in England the Episco- 
pal Church has taken the lead in 
the great and glorious work of 
spreading the Gospel to the re- 
motest and darkest lands, Episco- 
palians havéto lament that in the 
United States we have as yet done 
nothing in this pious cause com- 
mensurate with the means entrust- 
ed to our hands. With every out- 
ward aid for the cultivation of a 
fervid and chastened religious zeal, 
we have wofully misimproved our 
privileges. Our public devotions 


always breathe the spirit of earn- 
est prayer that God’s “Saving 
health may be made known unto 
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all nations,” as well as that “the 
Universal Church” may be in- 
structed, built up and established 
in their holy faith. We have been 
too long insensible to the incon- 
sistency between our prayers and 
our efforts; and it must be highly 
pleasing to all who wish well to 
the cause of our common Christi- 
anity, to perceive that that church 
which has been called—with what 
propriety I cannot say—the weal- 
thiest in our country, is awaking in 
good earnest from her slumbers, 
and bringing her confessedly large 
powers to bear upon the sublime 
cause of evangelizing the world. 
The efforts now making for this 
high and blessed purpose are not 
the suggestions of a crazy enthusi- 
asm; they are sanctioned by the 
whole example of the Church in 
her first and purest days, and by 
the awful command of our Lord 
to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

The design of the Society lately 
formed in St. Paul’s Church, is to 
aid the General Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society, established at 
Philadelphia, and under the con- 
trol of the General Convention— 
in sending Missionaries to the des- 
titute parts of the United States, 
and inestablishing Mission Schools 
among the natives of our Western 
forests. This is believed to be the 
frst auxiliary that has been form- 
ed in Virginia:—and it is very de- 
sirable that the members and 
friends of the Episcopal Church 
dispersed through this part of our 
country, and destitute of those re- 
ligious ordinances which they have 
been ever taught to value, would 
remember the claims of this asso- 
ciation, and give it the aid of their 
prayers and benefactions. They 
need no arguments to convince 
them that it is a praiseworthy and 
charitable work to enable those 


who were nurtured in the bosom] 


of the Church to worship the God 
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of their fathers after the way 
that their fathers worshipped. — 
Communications intended for this 
Society may be addressed to the 
Rt. Rev. Bp. Moore, Richmond, 
President, ex-officio; or to Miss R. 
J. Owens, V. Pres’t; Miss Ward, 
Sec’ry, or Miss Bullock, Treas’r, 
Lynchburg 

The Christian community need 
to be aroused to the momentous 
importance of the missionary 
cause. Our country is now rapid- 


‘ly forming its permanent nationad 


character; and it remains for the 
pious among us to say whether 
they will do their best to make 
that character glorious for moral 
worth and evangelical piety, or be 
content to view the fearful ravages 
of profligacy and irreligion like 
unconcerned spectators. While 
they hesitate whether to act or not, 
there are counteracting and fatal 
influences that never 
These must be resisted. But un- 
less a powerful increase is made to 
the amount of our present efforts 
in the cause of the Gospel, there 
must be a deterioration in the gene- 
ral morals and piety which no sin- 
cere lover of his country or friend 
of God can contemplate but with 
the deepest sorrow. 
Aw Episcopa.ian. 


DIOCESS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this Diocess, was held on the 14th, 
15th and 16thof last month. Atthe 
opening of the Convention, morn- 
ing service was performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Delavaux, Rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Parish, and an ap- 
propriate discourse delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Van Pelt, Rector of 
St. Luke’s Parish. 

There were present, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Bowen, 16 Priests, and 2 
Deacons. Nineteen Parishes were 
represented. 
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The Bishop is President, ex off- 
cio; and the Rev. Dr. Dalcho was 
re-elected Secretary and Treasurer 
for the ensuing year. 

The following appointments were 
made: 

Standing Committee—The Rev. 
Christopher E. Gadsden, D. D. the 
Rev. Paul T. Gervais, the Rev. 
Frederick Dalcho, M. D. the Rev. 
Allston Gibbes, the Rev. Christian 
Hanckell, David Alexander, Kea- 
ting Simons, Robert J. Turnbull, 
Thos. Lowndes, Samuel Wragg. 

Delegates to the General Conven- 
tion—The Rev. Dr. Gadsden, the 
Rev. Allston Gibbes, the Rev. P. T. 
Gervais, the Kev. C. Hanckell, 
William Heyward, Hon. William 
Drayton, Thos. Lowndes, Charles 
C. Pinckney. 

As the Journal is not yet pub- 
lished, we give buta brief outline 
of the business transacted. The 
General Theological Seminary be- 
ing a subject of great and increas- 
ing interest in this Diocess, enga- 
ged no inconsiderable share of at- 
tention. Measures were recom- 
mended for raising about $1650, 
which is the quota of this Diocess, 
according to a resolution of the 
last General Convention, towards 
liquidating the debt incurred by 
the erection of the building neces- 
sary for the Seminary. Additional 
measures were adopted for procu- 
ring contributions to the Bishop’s 
“ Common Fund,” and likewise for 
the “ Bishop Bowen Scholarship.” 
The country parishes were recom- 
mended to place their funds * un- 
der the care and management of 
the Protestant Episcopal Society 
for the Advancement of Christiani- 
ty in South Carolina,” as St. Luke’s, 
and Prince George’s Winyaw, have 
already done, we believe to their sa- 
tisfaction and interest; and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to address 
the Churches on the subject. Two 
resolutions were submitted for the 
consideration of the next Conven- 
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tion; one, to recommend to the 
Vestries to interdict the use of 
Churches “for all unhallowed, 
worldly, and common purposes;” 
such as “delivering orations, and 
holding elections on secular or po- 
litical subjects and occasions,” &e. 
And the other, to amend the 9th 
article of the Constitution. Reso- 


lutions were passed recommending 
the establishment of Societies aux- 
iliary to the Protestant Episcopal 
Society; and the support and pa- 
tronage of the ‘ Gospel Messen- 
ger.’—[ Gospel Messenger. 


NEW CASTLE TRACT SOCIETY. 


A society with this title was or- 
ganized in New Castle, Del. on 
the 17th ult. as auxiliary to the 
American Tract Society in New 
York. 


| natal 
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AGE OF BENEVOLENCE, 


Donations, to the amount of 
$2,566 15, have been received by 
W. W. Woolsey and Moses Allen, 
Esqrs. of New-York, for the relief 
and support of the widow and chil- 
dren of the Rev. James C. Crane, 
late a Missionary, and afterwards 
Secretary, to the United Foreign 
Missionary Society. This generous 
provision for the widow and the 
fatherless, has been raised by con- 
tributions from the friends of mis- 
sions, and a few of the churches.— 
The money has been invested at 
an interest of 7 per cent, to be paid 
semi-annually, 

{ Religious Intelligencer. 
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The Managers and friends of the 
Episcopal Education Society are noti- 
fied, that their semi-annual meeting will 
be held in Alexandria, D. C. on the last 
Thursday of April next, at Christ Church. 
A punctual attendance is indispensably 
necessary, as business of great impor- 
tance will be brought before the Board. 





